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| Rammohun Roy’s Letters to David 1 Regd and 
‘William / Alexander 











DILIP KUMAR BISWAS 
Sanskrit College, Calcutta 


; _RAMMonUN Roy's correspondence with the Unitarian- Christian 
"circles of England and America had started with the beginning of 
a the third decade of the nineteenth century and continued down. to the 
. year of his death. It was with the publication of his The Precepts of Jes 














s had begun to see in him a kindred spirit and the three Appeals 
: Christian Public’ that followed in the three succeeding years only 
mfirmed their impression. The transfer of allegiance in 1821 from 
hodoxy to Unitarianism of William. Adam, originally connected witho 
_ the. Baptist 1 Missionary Society, had virtually taken the Christian world by. 
storm. The event was considered a humiliating defeat in missionary circles _ 
_ since it had been brought about by the persuasive arguments of Rammohun 
-o Roy who in orthodox eyes was no more than “an intelligent Heathen whose _ 
mind is as yet completely opposed to the grand design of the Saviour's 
becoming incarnate”. For exactly the same reason the Unitarian communi- — 
ties of England and America had hailed it as signifying a great triumph 
of truth and henceforth they came to regard India as a congenial ground for 
the advanccement of the Unitarian cause against Trinitarian Orthodoxy’. 
Naturally a spate of correspondence with Rammohun Roy followed from 
their side. One of the most interesting and important letters belonging 
oe this class is that of Rev. Henry Ware of Cambridge (U.S.A.) who had 
- sent Rammohun a set of questions on the prospects of (Unitarian) Chris- 
` tianity ‘and the means of promoting its reception’ in India. To this 
Rammohun had sent a detailed reply dated, Calcutta, February 2, 1824". 
Rammohun Roy's letter to David Reed, editor of the Christian 
Register, Boston, in reply to the latter’s three specific questions. bears a 
close resemblance, as regards contents, to his afore-mentioned one to Rev. 
Henry Ware. The text of the letter was published in the Christian 
Register dated Boston, Friday, May 7, 1824 p. 154, The letter itself is 











de. o Peace and Happiness in 1820 that the English and Amoran o 
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dated Calcutta, January 13, 1824, ‘slightly earlier than Rammohur s reply 
to Rev. Ware which actually contains the following reference to it: “I 
should have answered your letter by the ship Bengal ; but I regret to say, 
that my time and attention had been so much engrossed by constant contro- 
versies with polytheists both of the West and East, that I had only leisure 
to answer by that opportunity a short letter which I had the pleasure of 
receiving from Mr. Reed of Boston, and was obliged to defer a reply to 
your queries until the present occasion”, The letter as printed in the 
Christian Register is mentioned by Miss Adrienne Moore‘, but she does 
not quote the text. It is not included also in any of the published editions 
of Rammohun Roy’s collected English Works. 1 have been fortunate 
enough to trace it recently in the files of the Christian Register following 
the clue provided by Miss Moore and am now publishing tie’ text here. 
The manuscript of the letter is as yet untraced. 

- The editor of the Christian Register, Mr. David Reed, adds the follow- 
ing ‘suitable introduction to the text of Rammohun's letter as published 
in “the relevant issue of his paper (May 7, 1824): 

“In April 1823, the Editor of this paper availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity which offered, of direct conveyance to Calcutta, and addressed a 


respectful letter to Rammohun Roy. The principal object of which va ing 


to obtain his views relative to the following questions ; 


1. How far the doctrines of the trinity, native depravity, and othe : 
kindred doctrines of Calvinism, as held and taught by the present — 
missionaries, are obstacles to the introduction of CHAT 
| among the Hindoos. 

2 Whether there appears to be any insuperable dbstacté: in the 
manner, habit, or present belief of the native Hindoos; to the 
rational and simple doctrines of Christianity, as inculcated by 
unitarians ? 

3. Whether gentlemen who should inculcate the doctrine of the 
Divine Unity, and the most plain and simple doctrines of Christia- 
nity, would probably meet with such success, either with Hindoos 
or Musulmans, as would justify any measures that might be taken l 
for support of such teachers in any part of Hindostan ? ? 


We have the satisfaction to state that we have just tecctiiga - an answer 
to the above-named letter, in which a particular reply is given to the ques 
tions now stated. 28 (OD Hla 
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_ Considering the importance and the interesting character of the in- 
fo; tion which this letter contains, and the high authority from which 
ived, we think it proper to give it to our friends and the public. 
t our highly respected correspondent, in view of the interest that 
in sers that relates to Hindostan, will: excuse ae liberty 













Next is inserted she Hong + text of Rammohiaii'é tethers’ | 
Sir, L have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 











gned joy, which I have felt at the idea that, humble and reme 
should have been kindly noticed by * * * and that the prince ae re 
e actuated me to render some trifling service to my countrymen, have — 
e the approbation of such persons as have fortunately had the 
van ge of free discussion in religious and political affairs, and really 
the atmosphere of liberty. When I read this part of your letter, 
“Knowing, as you do, the benevolent character of the religion of our 
i d Master and Saviour, Jesus Christ, and the ennobling and purifying 
influence of the doctrine of one God of infinite perfections, who is the 
` Author, ‘Governor, and Friend of the universe, you will naturally expect 











. th 29th April last, and know not how to describe the gratitude and sir 





that we who embrace this religion should feel a high degree of satisfaction | = 


on hearing that the doctrine of the DIVINE UNITY is taught and is 
o beginning to prevail amongst the widely extended population of 
Hindostan”, my gratitude has become two-fold; as, notwithstanding the 
mee difference: of nativity, habit, religion, government, complexion, ando 
~ customs, you have so much at heart the interests of the natives of Hindoos- 
tan, May God pour his blessings upon that land of liberty,—that fountain: 
of truth, which is distinguished by the liberal and philanthropic ideas of 
her children, such as yourself and others of the same principles. 


- In answer to your first query, 1 beg to refer you to the accompanying Bi 






: racts* from the missionary works published in the latter end of the 
-last year, which will show that the inculcation of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, by the Missionary Gentlemen, has not only rendered their labour 
“unsuccessful, but has exposed the name of Christianity to ridicule among 
enlightened Hindoos and Moosulmans of this country. In reply to your 
. second query, I beg to be allowed to refer you to the accompanying. Essayt, i 
published by a Brahmun of the first respectability in Calcutta, as declarin: 
publicly that “we should feel no reluctance to co-operate with them 
[Unitarian Christians] in religious matters, merely because they. consider 
_ Jesus Christ as the Messenger of God and their spiritual teacher ; for one- 
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ness in the object of worship and sameness of religious practice should 
produce attachment between the worshippers.” | 

Besides you may perceive in a list of subscribers to an Unitarian 
Chapel in this city, that several natives of consequence have come forward 
as supporters of this Institution. The natives of Hindoostan, in common 
with those of other countries, are divided into two classes, —the ignorant 
and the enlightened ; the number of the latter is, I am sorry to Say, com- 
paratively very few here ; and to these men the idea of a triune God, a 
man God, and also the idea of the appearance of God, in the bodily shape 
of a dove, or that of the blood of God, seem entirely heathenish and absurd 
and consequently their sincere conversion to Christianity** must be morally 
impossible. But they would not scruple to embrace, or at least to encourage 
the Unitarian system of Christianity, were it inculcated on them in an 
intelligible manner. 

The former class, I mean the ignorant among them, must be enemies 
to both the systems of Christianity,—Unitarianism and Trinitarianism—as 
they feel great reluctance in changing the deities worshipped by their 
fathers, for foreign gods, and in substituting the blood of God for the water 
of the Ganges, as a purifying substance. At the same time the idea of an 
invisible Being, as the sole object of worship maintained by Unitarians, is 
foreign to their understanding. Under these circumstances it would be 
advisable, in my humble opinion, that one, or two, if not more, Gentlemen, 
well qualified to teach English literature and sciences, and noted for their 
moral conduct, should be employed to improve the understandings of the 
present ignorant generation, and thereby improve their hearts in the pro- 
gress of time, that the cause of truth may triumph over false religion, and 
the desired comfort and happiness may be enjoyed by men of all classes. 
The above statement is a reply to the third query mentioned in your letter, 
viz. “whether gentlemen who should inculcate the doctrine of DIVINE 
UNITY......would probably meet with such success... as would justify 
any measures that might be taken for the support of such teachers in any 
part. of Hindostan.” Me as 
_.. In my researches into the truths of Christianity, I placed no unquali- 
fied confidence in my own opinion ; but I appealed to the understanding - 
of many unbiassed, sensible, and independent Hindoos, who, upon an 
attentive study of the Old and New Testaments (as found arranged) have 
decided that these books treat of the unity of God, and that the high and 
honorary terms applied to Jesus Christ and to the chiefs of Israel, are 
conformable to the usages of the Asiatic languages ; and their decision has 
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been, thank God, an unshaken. confirmation of my inferences from the 
scriptural writings. 

I now return my best faii for the Christian Register of which you 
kindly made me a present, and which is now placed among the books of 
the Unitarian Library in Calcutta. l'at the same time entreat your accep- 
tance of ‘the accompanying publication as a token of the greatest regard 
entertained by one, who, with the best wishes for your health and happi- 
ness, subscribes himself. 


Your Most obedient servt. 
Calcutta, Jan. 13, 1824 ’ Rammonun Roy 


Three foot-notes.are added to the letter by the editor—two’of them 
elucidating Rammohun’s references .to extracts and tracts accompanying 
his letter, and one of his own. ‘These are inserted below as marked by 
signs in the, body of the letter: 

” *The extracts to which hé alludes, are’ 

l. From the Bengal Auxiliary Chronicle of 1823, in which complaint 
is made, that certain persons who attend the missionary congrega- 
`.: tions at Mirzapore, “are led away by Socinian principles [All 
Unitarianism is stigmatized by the term Socinian]. We have 
found more opposition (says the Chronicle) from these persons, 
- than even from professed idolators. For whilst the latter inquire 
only, ‘which. of the two systems is correct ? the former declares 
they. have forsaken idolatry, ‘and at the same time despise the 

“religion of Christ.” 


Upon this statement, Rammohun Roy -has. the following 
remark : — 


“These persons [who are mentioned as]. having been led away 

by Socinian principles, cannot be supposed to have despised the 

~. religion of Christ. They pee. despised the corruptions of the 
; religion of Christ.” 


. 2." From the Fifth Anriual os of the Caléutta Baptist Missionary 
j Society, January 10,. 1823. ` In this extract the same complaint is. 
: made as in the preceding, though it is done more fully and more 
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petulantly. It contains some remarks which we hope we may have 
leisure, on some future occasion, to notice. 


It appears from the complaint which the missionaries make of 
the opposition of Unitarian natives, that they think it better that 
they remain idolaters than to embrace Christianity in any other 
form than that in which it is proposed by them. They seem to 
intimate that the system is not to be compared with itself and its 
merits scanned, but is only to be put in contrast with Hindoo 
idolatry, and to be received or rejected, without examination, as 
offered by them,—the whole or none. 


+ This is an essay entitled “Humble suggestions to his country- 
men who believe in the One True God” ; by Prussunnu Koomar 
Thakoor. The design of this tract is explained by the following 
brief advertisement of the author: — 


“My object in publishing this tract is to recommend those to 
whom it is addressed, to avoid using harsh or abusive language in 
their intercourse with European Missionaries, either respecting 
them or the objects of their worship ; however much this may be 
countenanced by the example of some of these Gentlemen. 


P. K. T” 


The extract which Rammohun Roy has here given from this 
Essay, is the only passage of any importance to the particular 
subject in view. It contains, however, some interesting statements 
which we shall notice on a future occasion. Ed. Register 


**Rammohun Roy undoubtedly here means Calvinistic Christianity. 


The letter in many ways is an important one throwing light on the 
development of Rammohun Roy’s ideas on Christianity and the prospects 
of its promotion in India. He was searching passionately for a universal 
basis of religious faith and had been thoroughly disgusted at the narrow- 
ness of outlook displayed by the orthodox Christian sects all around him. 
He had been drawn towards Unitarianism since it believed in the unity 
of Godhead and had become the principal patron of the Calcutta Unitarian 
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Committee formed in 1821, along with eminent contemporaries like 
Dwarkanath Tagore, Prasanna Kumar Tagore and others. Naturally 
hereafter he was gradually led into correspondence with votaries of Unitari- 
anism in England and America. The present letter along with the follow- 
ing one to Rev. Ware is to be read with reference to this specific context. 
In the second, Rammohun deals with the same theme in greater detail 
and actually quotes a passage from the first. The radical difference in 
outlook between Rammohun and the Unitarians was that the former was 
a universalist in religion and could not accept the exclusively ‘Christian’ 
outlook of contemporary Unitarianism. He was obliged to tell Rev. Ware, 
“There is one question at the concluding part of your letter, (to wit, 
“Whether it be desirable that the inhabitants of India be converted to 
Christianity, in what degree desirable, and for what reasons?”) which I 
pause to answer, as I am led to believe, from reason, what is set forth in 
scripture, that “in every nation he that feareth God and worketh righteous- 
ness is accepted with him”, in whatever form of worship he may have been 
taught to glorify God.”* ‘The expression ‘Socinian principles’ used in note 
l, refers to the teachings of Faustus Socinius (Fausto Sozzini in Italian), 
the celebrated Protestant scholar and author of the sixteenth century, 
whose followers do not accept the divinity of Christ in the orthodox sense. 
‘These have been regarded as the forerunners of modern Unitarianism.’ 
The tract entitled Humble Suggestions mentioned as the work of 
‘Prussunnu Koomar Thakoor’, is actually a product of Rammohun’s own 
pen. Rammohun quite enjoyed publishing his own works under cover 
of pseudonyms or sometimes under names borrowed from the circle of his 
friends." So far as the last note is concerned the editor is right in thinking 
that Rammohun had mainly Calvinistic Christianity in view, as his 
principal Christian opponents were the Baptist missionaries of Serampore 
who ‘belonged to the narrowest school of Calvinistic orthodoxy”. , 
Rammohun Roy’s letter to William Alexander dated July 16, 1831 is 
written from 5 Cumberland Terrace, Regent Park, London. He lived at 
this address during his stay in England, sometime between the middle of 
June 1831 to the end of January 1832. The letter belongs to the class of 
Rammohun Roy's Unitarian correspondence, but is of a more personal 
nature than the one to Mr. Reed. Its text was printed in the Christian 
Reformer or Unitarian Magazine London, Vol. III (1836) p. 466, three 
years after Rammohun’s death. I have not been able to trace the manus- 
cript. It is noticed by Miss A. Moore!’ but she gives the year of the Maga- 
zine as 1835 instead of 1836 and does not quote the text. It has not yet 
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been included in any collection of Rammohun’s works. I give the text 

below: 

ao 5, Cumberland Terrace, Regents Park, 
July, 16th, 1831. 


My Dear Sir, 

Our mutual friend, Dr. Bowring has communicated to me your long 
letter to his address, which I have read with interest as it completely re- 
calls the recollection of our former correspondence. 

I do not wonder that you should have felt surprise at my silence for 
some years, the cause of which can only be fully appreciated by those who 
know the troubles in which I was involved. They were such that I entirely 
neglected my correspondence with Persia, England, America and every 
part of the world, as is well-known to my friends in various quarters, who 
complained of my neglect: of their communications. 

‘However, I thank the Supreme Author and Ruler of the universe, 
that; by a firm reliance on his goodness and overruling providence, which 
bring good out of evil, I have been enabled to survive and overcome these 
severe afflictions, and to learn from them lessons of resignation to the 
Divine Will, of humility and distrust of human strength, and the vain 
and transitory nature of all worldly affairs. “Whom the Lord loveth he 
chasteneth ;” by temporal calamities we are taught to withdraw the heart 
from things which are perishable and to fix it upon those which are eternal. 

* Since my arrival in England, I have enjoyed an opportunity of seeing 
a very great number of our religious friends, and have reaped the highest 
gratification from associating with them in public and in private, at their 
social parties and in their public assemblies. I have attended the different 
places of worship with benefit and instruction. I rejoice to find that true 
religion is so well appreciated and in its purest form so fully attended by 
so large a proportion of the most intelligent and respectable part of the 
community. But in a free country like this, the institutions of which are 
every day making further advances towards perfection, truth must prevail 
over error, rational piety over bigotry, and the light of reason must ulti- 
mately dispel the clouds of superstition. 

Owing to my indisposition, I was unable to answer your letter earlier ; 
and express my gratitude for all the kind interest you have taken on my 
behalf. On my tour to the country, if I find it possible to take Yarmouth 
in my way, it will afford me infinite gratification to call upon you at your 
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residence. In the meantime, wishing you speedy restoration to your usual 
strength and every success in life, I remain, with regard and esteem, my 
dear Sir, 
_ Your most obediently 
RAMMOHUN Roy 


To W. Alexander, Esq. 


It is clear from the text of the letter that Rammohun had previously 
corresponded with the addressee from India and the communication had 
been interrupted due to “the troubles” in which he got involved. ‘There 
is little doubt that “the troubles” consisted of the series of law-suits insti- 
tuted against Rammohun and his elder son Radhaprasad Roy during the 
period from 1823 to 1826. The civil cases against Rammohun were dis- 
missed with costs and Radhaprasad was acquitted. But the latter who 
had been charged with embezzlement of Government funds while serving 
as the, Naib Sherishtadar of the Burdwan Collectorate, had to undergo a 
long period of torture and persecution before his acquittal which resulted 
in his mother dying broken-hearted and also in a complete break-down of 
Rammohun’s health. Naturally these disturbances in his family life had 
prevented Rammohun from pursuing his foreign correspondence for a few 
years. He is found to mention the circumstances also in his letter to Dr. 
Lant Carpenter dated London, 7 May, 1831? : ‘I regret extremely your 
disappointment regarding the letter which you mention having written 
to me while in India. I was for some years so much taken up with law 
proceedings in which part of my family was involved that I completely 
neglected my correspondence with Europe ; so much that even.your letter 
which I cannot call to recollection whether it was received or not.” 
Another interesting point concerning the letter to William Alexander is 
Rammohun’s reference to his “correspondence with Persia, England, 
America and every part of the world”. His English and American cor- 
respondence is well-known. But the present source reveals that he had 
correspondents in Persia too. ‘This is not surprising in view of the fact 
that he was an accomplished master of Persian. It may be noted in this 
connection that Rammohun’s Persian weekly, the Mirat-ul-Akhbar, had 
probably some circulation in Persia as is indicated by the following passage 
from the English translation of its closing notice which appeared in the 
Calcutta Journal April 10, 1823**: “I now entreat those kind and liberal 
gentlemen of Persia and Hindoostan who have honoured the Mirat-oo]- 
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ukhbar with their patronage, that in consideration of the reason above 
stated, they will excuse the non-fulfilment of my promise to make them 
acquainted with passing events, as stated in the introductory remarks in 
the first Number; ....”’ The reference to Persia in the letter thus 
opens up a new line of investigation regarding Rammohun Roy. In this 
connection we have also to keep in mind the expression “every part of 
the world”. One wonders which other parts of the world besides Persia, 
England and America, were within the epistolary orbit of this remarkable 
man. 


NOTES 


15. D. Collet The Life and Letters of Raja Rammohun Roy (ed D. K. 
Biswas and P. C. Ganguli) Calcutta, 1962, pp. 123.24. 

* The English Works of Raja Rammohun Roy (ed K. D. Nag and D. 
Burman) Pt. IV, Calcutta, 1947, pp. 43-52. 

3 Ibid. p. 43. 

“Rammohun Roy and America Calcutta, 1942, p. 151. 

“English Works Pt. IV, pp. 49-50. f 

e Ibid. p. 43. 

* Wilbur, Our Unitarian Heritage: An Introduction to the history of the 
Unitarian Movement, Boston, 1926, p. 161. 

* Collet, Op. Cit. pp. 141-42. 

5 Ibid. p. 115. 

1° Rammohun Roy and America, p. 72. 

u Collet, Op. Cit. pp. 51-52; the circumstances leading to the presecution 
and Que of Radhaprasad Roy have been ably described by R. P. Chanda 
and J. K. Mujumdar on the basis of Court records ; cf Letters and Documents 
Relating to the Life of Raja Rammohun Roy Vol. I (1791-1830), Calcutta 1938, 
pp. Ixi-lxxxix, 315-522. 

13 Published by the present writer in Bengal Past and Present Vol. 
LXXXIX, Part I (July-December, 1970) pp. 282-83 

13 Collet, Op. Cit. p. 456. 


Clive’s Defence in England of the Company’s 
Civil Servants in Bengal 


D. N. BANERJEE 


HE object of this article is to describe how Lord Clive defended in 
England the conduct of the East India Company’s civil servants in 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, in connection with the inland trade of these 
provinces. Before, however, I deal with this subject, I should like to 
make a few preliminary observations having a close bearing on it. 


Apart from the Governor and the rest of the members of the Council 
at Fort William other than the member or members (if any) thereof 
appointed from the army, the civil servants of the Company in Bengal 
were classified as writers, factors, junior merchants and senior merchants. 
Thus, strictly speaking, there were altogether six grades of civil servants 
in Bengal. This was also the case in Madras and Bombay. A civil servant 
would ordinarily come out to India and begin his career here as a writer, 
generally at the age of sixteen. He would serve the Company in that capa- 
city for five years. Then he would be appointed a factor and remain in 
that capacity for three years. He would next gradually rise to the position 
of a junior merchant, a senior merchant, a Councillor and even, in some 
cases, of a Governor. As a junior merchant he would be required to serve 
the Company also for three years. Thus the writer belonged to the lowest, 
and the Governor to the highest rank, in the civil service. Promotion to 
a higher rank in the service would ordinarily be based on the principle 
of seniority in service. The original appointment of a young man as a 
writer would be made by the Court of Directors of the Company on a 
petition submitted by him. Every writer had to enter into a covenant or 
an indenture with the Company on his appointment by the Court. A 
writer’s salary was very small. He was to be paid “Five Pounds of lawful 
Money of Great Britain, by the Year, to commence from the Time of his 
Arrival at Fort William”. It may, however, be noted here that, apart from 
their salaries, the servants of the Company used to obtain certain allow- 
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ances from the Company. Thus, the total remuneration of a writer was 
400 current rupees per annum. 


The total remuneration paid to the other ranks of the Company's 
servants was proportionately higher. 


A civil servant of the Company could, under the terms of his covenant, 
freely “trade and traffic, for his own Account only”, subject to a few restric- 
tions. This enabled him to supplement his meagre income from his salary 
by his profits from participation in the inland trade of Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa. This, however, led, as we shall shortly see, to many grave abuses 
and acts of oppression on the part of the Company’s servants, particularly 
from after its victory at the battle of Plassey. Further, many of the junior 
servants of the Company used to live a life of “extravagance and dissipa- 
tion”. In a letter, dated at Calcutta lst February, 1766, Clive wrote to 
the Court of Directors as Governor that he would repeat what he had 
stated in his previous letters to it, namely, that if some means were not 
“devised to prevent the sudden growth of fortunes” among the younger 
servants of the Company, the Government set up by it in Bengal would 
soon perish. “Our influence”, he continued, “is so extensive and the ways 
of acquiring fortunes by Trade only are so various that some bounds must 
be put to them. The whole trade of Bengal has I find been monopolised 
by your Servants, their agents and Gomastahs (clerks for vernacular corres- 
pondence): ‘Thousands of the natives are starving for want of their accus- 
tomed profits, which are now diverted, and confined to one particular 
channel, and the servants so far from making a moderate use of the power, 
which they enjoy through your influence, make not only the interest of 
the Inhabitants subservient to their own will but the interest of the Com- 
pany also—They are even of opinion that the advantage of trade which I 
have always considered as an indulgence of yours to them is as much 
their right as the Company’s, I learn from very good authority that there 
are not less than 800 Factories established throughout the Country by your 
Servants, or by their agents, who either carry on the Trade for their masters 
or for themselves under the sanction of their masters name. Judge now 
whether this Government continued upon such a plan can long subsist.” 


I also find in a letter to the Select Committee at Fort William from 
Mahomed Reza Cawn, a responsible Revenue Officer of the Company at 
Moorshedabad and later on its “Naib Duan” (that is, the Company’s 
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Deputy), that “the zemindars of the pergunnahs of Radshoy Ruccumpoor 
and other districts in the .Soubah of Bengal” had complained that “the 
factories of English Gentlemen in the Purgunnahs are many and their 
Gomastahs are in all places and in every village almost throughout the 
province of Bengal” ; that “they trade in linen-chunam, mustard seed, 
tobacco, Turmerick, oil, rice, hemp, gunnies; wheat etc.—in short in all 
kinds of grain, linen and whatever other commodities are produced in 
the country”; that “in order to purchase these articles,.they force their 
money on the Ryots, and having by these oppressive means bought their 
goods at a low rate, they oblige the inhabitants and shopkeepers to take 
them at an high price, exceeding what is paid in the market” ; that “they 
do not pay the customs due to the Sircar (Government), but are guilty of 
all manner of seditious and injurious acts” ; that “it is by these inequitous 
practices that the people of the Country have. been ruined and driven to 
flight & that the revenues of the Sircar have been injured” ;' and that “there 
is now scarce anything of worth left in the country”. -If justice were not 
done in these cases, how, he asked, would it be “possible in future to collect 
the duties of the Government or its revenues” ? “All the Zemindars”, con- 
cluded Mahomed Reza Cawn, “make the above complaint and what I have 
herein written is only an abridgement of the accounts given in at large by 
them of violence and oppressions. As it is requisite for the prosperity of 
the country and the well-being of its inhabitants as also for the obtaining 
the full revenues and duties that the poor, Etc. have justice done them and 
that disturbances be put an End to, I have therefore represented these 
matters to you”. E 


Further, I find that the “Vaqueel (Attorney) of the Zemindarry of 
Boorzoorgomedpore Pergunnah” (Buckergunge) sent in a petition to the 
Council at Fort William “complaining of violent oppressions of the 
English merchants and agents residing at Backergunj Sootabloory and other 
places in the Woods”. Among other things, he stated in the petition: “By 
reason of the oppressions of the Factories of the Company and many other 
English Traders...all the Inhabitants are fled. The people of the Factories 
take from the markets what they please at half price, cut down Bamboos 
and Trees belonging to the Inhabitants, and take them away by force, if 
any one complains, they punish him for it. They press the Inhabitants 
and Carry them into the woods of Soonderbun paying them only half their 
wages. ‘They take possession of Lands in the Soonderbun and make 
Tafsels (collection) of salt for which they pay no rents, etc.”? 
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°° The result of all this must have been, as Professor Ramsay Muir has 
rightly said, “the ruin of all the Indian merchants”.° 


It should be said, however, to the credit of the Court of Directors of 
the Company in England that it made early and sincere attempts to put 
an end to the state of affairs described above. But these attempts practi- 
cally failed to achieve their objects as against the cupidity, indiscipline and 
unscrupulousness of the Company’s civil servants. The true remedy 
against the misconduct on the part of the Company’s servants had lain in 
the enhancement of their salaries. But no recourse was then had to this. 


When the whole matter came before the House of Commons in 
England, Clive who had in the meanwhile retired from Bengal, first 
admitted on 30th March, 1972: 


“the true cause of the distress in Bengal, as far as it relates to the 
inland trade, is this. ‘The Company’s servants and their agents have taken 
into their own hands the whole of that trade, which they have carried on 
in a capacity before unknown ; for they have traded not only as merchants, 
but as sovereigns, and by grasping at the whole of the inland trade, have 
taken the bread out of the mouths of thousands and thousands of 
merchants, who used formerly to carry on that trade, and who are now 
reduced to beggary”. 


Clive added, however, in the course of his speech in the House of 
Commons that if the Company’s civil servants in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
often abused their privileged position and oppressed the people of these 
provinces, they were also often tempted to do so by their Indian agents, 
called Banyans. “The passion for gain”, he said, “is as strong as the passion 
of love. I will suppose, that two intimate friends have lived long together ; 
that one of them has married a beautiful woman; that the friend still 
continues to live in the house, and that this beautiful woman, forgetting 
her duty to her husband, attempts to seduce the friend ; who, though in 
the vigour of his youth, may, from a high principle of honour at first, resist 
the temptation, and even rebuke the lady. But if he still continues to live 
under the same roof, and she still continues to throw out her allurements, 
he must be seduced at last or fly. Now the banyan is the fair lady to the 
Company’s servant. He lays his bags of silver before him today; gold 
tomorrow ; jewels the next day; and if these fail, he then tempts him in 
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the way of his profession, which is trade. He assures him that goods may 
be had cheap, and sold to great advantage up the country. In this manner 
is the attack carried on; and the Company’s servant has no resource, for 
he:cannot fly. In short, flesh and blood cannot bear it”. 


He then referred to the type of men who would come out to India 
in those days as writers. “Let us for a moment,” he said, “consider the 
nature of the education of a young man who goes to India. The advan- 
tages arising from the Company’s service are now very generally known ; 
and the great object of every man is to get his son appointed a writer to 
Bengal ; which is usually at the age of 16. His parents and relations re- 
present to him how certain he is of making a fortune ; that my lord such a 
one, and my lord such a one, acquired so much money in such a time ; and 
Mr such a one, and Mr such a one, so much in such a time. ‘Thus are 
their principles corrupted at their very setting out, and as they generally 
goa good many together, they inflame one another’s expectations to such 
a degree, in the course of the one that they fix upon a period for their 
return before their arrival”. 


Clive next described the Indian career of an average writer after his 
arrival in Bengal. “Let us now”, continued Clive, “take a view of one of 
these writers arrived in Bengal, and not worth a groat. As soon as he 
lands, a banyan, worth perhaps £100,000 desires he may have the honour 
of serving this young gentleman, at 4s. 6d. per month. ‘The Company has 
provided chambers for him, but they are not good enough ;—the banyan 
finds better. The young man takes a walk about the town, he observes 
that other writers, arrived only a year before him, live in splendid apart- 
ments or have houses of their own, ride upon fine prancing Arabian horses, 
and in palanqueens and chaises ; that they keep seraglios, make entertain- 
ments, and treat with champaigne and claret. When he returns, he tells 
the banyan what he has observed. The banyan assure(s) him he may soon 
arrive at the same good fortune ; he furnishes him with money; he (ie. 
the writer) is then at his mercy. The advantages of the banyan advance 
with the rank of his master, who in acquiring one fortune generally spends 
three. But this is not the worst of it: he is in a state of dependence under 

, the banyan, who commits such acts of violence and oppression, as his 
interest prompts him to, under the pretended sanction and authority of 
the Company’s servant. Hence, Sir (the Speaker), arises the clamour 
against the English gentlemen in India”, 
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This is how, according to Clive, the inherent passion for acquisition 
in man, was often inflamed, in the case of writers, by temptations placed 
in their way by their Indian agents or Banyans, and they fell easy victims 
to those temptations. The result was that the people of this country did, 
as we have already seen, terribly suffer. 


NOTES 


1 Proceedings of the Select Committee at Fort William, 19 Feb. 1766. 

2 Consultation, Secret Department, Fort William, 7 May 1764. 

SR. Muir, The Making of British India, 1917, p. 38. 

* The Parliamentar Fasten of England, from the Earliest Period to the 
year 1803, Vol. XVII, 1771-74 printed by T C. Hansard, London, 1818. 


Growth of Opium Culture in Banaras, 
1775-1795 : A Quantitative Study 


KAMALA PRASAD MISHRA 
University of Gorakhpur 


HE chief centre of the opium poppy cultivation in the Banaras region 
was Ghazipur, esteemed second only to Bihar in quality in eighteenth 
century upper India., In 1773, at the.time of the conference of Hastings 
and the raja of Banaras, the right to purchase opium was farmed by the 
raja to a certain Ram Chandra Pandit, later an opium contractor for the 
Company’. In 1788 this same man, answering questions put to him by 
Duncan’, recorded that the total volume of opium produced in Ghazipur 
before 1770 did not exceed ‘100 maunds, its quality used never to be such 
as to become an object for exportation to the eastward, so that all the 
produce.. -Was bought upon the spot at low prices by the Western 
merchants...and carried by the routes of Mirzapore and Chitterpore into 
Marwar, the Rajpoots of which consume a great deal of this article’. From 
James Augustus Grant, a private merchant, however, we learn that ‘from 
the beginning of 1178 Fussilee or 1770/1 the managers of the opium 
business of Behar (who were employed by the Gentlemen of that Division 
to purchase the same, there being then no contract), began to exert them- 
selves to increase the cultivation of the Poppy in Ghazepoor, as well as to 
be somewhat more attentive to the quality and mode of preparing the 
opium. In consequence of these steps the cultivation became annually 
more extended. What the sales were to be westward at this and later 
periods cannot be known in the absence of customs records. But from the 
Patna custom house some figures are available after 1773 from which the 
growth, reported above by Grant, can be observed: See Table 1. 

In 1773 the trade in opium, hitherto handled by a ring of Indian 
merchants acting for the members of the Patna Council‘, was made a 
_ Company monopoly in Bihar, and it is known that the first two'contractors, 

Mir Munir and Ram Chandra Pandit, were permitted to buy opium, of 
good quality, from Ghazipur, or from Awadh, on payment of the establish- 
ed duties to the nawab, the raja of Banaras and the Company’. An un- 
known quantity may be assumed to have been purchased in that year for 
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TABLE 1 
Export of opium from Banaras to Murshidabad and Calcutta,’ 1775-1786 


Year Amount in 





mauünds Remarks | 

1775-6 121 On private account 

1776-7 349 On private account i 

17778 447 147 on private account and 300 for the 
Compan 

1778-9 800-960 Private and the Company 

1779-80 800-960 Private & the Company 

1780-1 800-960 Private & the Company 

1781-2 ? Years of low yield-disorder and oppression after 
Chet Sing’s deposition | 

1782-3 . ? 

1783-4 . 626 Under the resident’s management 

1784-5 870 Under the resident’s management 

1785-6 841 Under the resident’s management 


the Company. There were still some purchases in this year on private 
account by Osborne and Hyde*. From that year, however, an attempt was 
made to safeguard the Company’s monopoly of Bengal and Bihar opium 
by imposing a high level of duties on Banaras and Awadh opium—forty 
three rupees twelve annas per maund as compared with the three rupees 
twelve annas to be pad on any purchase for the Company’—the aim being 
as Hastings put it, ‘to prevent the fraudulent attempts which may be made 
to elude the design of the intended contract, by clandestine purchases of 
Bahar opium in the name of Ghazipore opium’. It seems, however, that 
as a result of protests from the Company’s servants, themselves doubtless 
interested parties, and the support they received from some members of 
the Governor General’s Council, the unfair competition of the Company 
was ended in 1776 by charging all merchants, the Gompany’s contractor 
included at the rate of forty three rupees twelve annas per maund on all 
Banaras opium". In 1776-7, in part because of the withdrawal of one 
individual from Banaras, on his way to Europe, in part perhaps because 
of the greater fairness of the new arrangements at least four Europeans, 
Henry Revell, Philip Dacres and John Osborne, together with a French- 
man, R. Boulet, shipped out opium on their own account and four' Indians, 
Balaram Holdar, Govind Ram, Durga Charan Mitra and Ram Kishan 
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Ojha to a total tune of three hundred and forty nine maunds. In 1777.8, 
when the ban on the residence of European free merchants took full effect, 
the private purchases recorded were all in Indian names—Balram Holdar, 
Jugul Dutt and Durga Charan Mitra. In addition the Company's contrac- 
tor in Bihar had advanced about forty thousand rupees for opium pur- 
chases in Ghazipur.* At Rs. 132 per maund, this would represent an 
eventual purchase of about three hundred maunds. ‘Thereafter, in the 
absence of custom registers it is not possible to see whether Indian 
inerchants were exporting Banaras opium eastwards—and south and west 
cannot be known either. However, James Grant records an improved 
yield in the next three years, as a result of the activity of the Patna agents, 
so that the Gompany purchases, from the known figure of three hundred 
maunds in 1777-8 now went up to an average of between eight and nine 
hundred and sixty maunds a year.** He adds, however, that ‘notwith- 
standing all the care that was undertaken the Banaras opium was always 
deemed very inferior to that of Behar’. ` 

After this advance, however, the years of confusion and disorder which 
followed Chet Singh’s deposition in 1781 saw a sharp reduction in output. 
James Grant recorded the decline: 


In 1189 Fusslie or 1781/2 (when Derbijy Sing was appointed 
Naib after the expulsion of Cheyt Sing) and for one or two years after- 
wards a great number of the Quiries or poppy cultivators were oblig- 
ed to abscond and leave the country from heavy oppressions and multi- 
plied exactions of the qumils, and those who remained became ex- 
tremely poor and needy from the same cause. From those circums- 
tances the cultivation of the poppy rapidly decreased, and- consequent- 
ly the quantity of opium became much less, than it was some years 
before. So that in the year 1191 or 1783/4 it only amounted to 313 
chests.” In 1192 or 1784/5 great pains and attention having been 
paid to this object the number was 435 and in 1193 or 1785/6 it was 
422.5 


The British residents at Banaras, Fowke, Graham and Markham who 
viewed opium as a possible source for the multiplication of their fortunes, 
made incessant attempts to exclude the other merchants, European and 
Indian, and to establish a sort of unauthorised monopoly in this branch 
of the Banaras commerce. From their letters to their friends and.allies in 
the Bengal Council and in England, and also in their negotiations with the 
raja, it is possible to trace their motives and their concerted efforts to 
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obtain that objective.” And indeed, some of them succeeded remarkably 
well in their adventures. For example, we find Francis Fowke sending 
1,252 maunds of opium from Banaras in 1784,'* part of which he had also 
presumably obtained from Awadh. 


In 1786 Cornwallis, partly with a view to increasing the Company's 
revenues and partly to check the undue influence of the resident, mono- 
polised the manufacture and trade of saltpetre and opium in Banaras, 
‘which were formerly in the hands of the Resident but are now managed 
for the account of the Company’ In the first three years of the Com- 
pany’s monopoly, opium was provided by Ram Chandra Pandit assisted 
by his son Devi Dutt, first in the capacity of contractor and then as agent. 
In 1789 the contract for Banaras opium was given to J. L. Williams for a- 
period of four years, and in-1793 to Gilchrist and Charters for a similar 
period ; after the expiry of their tenures the agency system, first tried by 
Duncan in 1787-8, was restored.*° 


As a result of the Company’s monopoly, private trade in opium ceased 
though there were stray cases of contraband sale still reported. All opium 
was now cultivated and manufactured for the Company’s trade, and after 
pressure or persuasion the poppy cultivation annually increased leading to 
a corresponding increase in the opium exports which are shown in table 
two: 


TABLE 2 
Export of Banaras opium on account of the Company’! 1786-1795 








š Percenta 
Year Amount in increase ei 
maunds 1786-7 
1786-7 sas ive “ae Ta 920 nee 
1787-8 ion aes ate sive 948 3 
1788-9 a ek ies See 1,036 13 
1789-90 sass ee can sie 1,146 25 
1790-1 des Lee de se 1,502 63 
1791-2 ee des ol see 1,676 62 
1792-3 ais iets ide wee 1,770 92 
17984 . 4... ce sa st 2,302 150 


17945 .  … ues ae = 3,012 227 
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We find that within a decade the total export of opium had increased 
by more than two hundred per cent. What were the factors responsible 
for such a fantastic increase? Did the peasants voluntarily undertake to 
extend their poppy cultivation? Were they better paid and better pro- 
tected than the other raiyats? We know that under monopoly control the 
peasants had no option as to the extent of cultivation. Once they had 
undertaken to cultivate a specific number of bighas with poppy, they could 
not refuse to cultivate the same during the next year—though it was left 
to. them whether to extend it in the subsequent years.* ‘They were paid 
advances by the contractor at seed time and harvest, and were required 
to hand over all their crude opium to the contractor. Their remuneration 
was fixed at two rupees and eight annas for every seer of opium irrespec- 
tive of market variations, seasonal changes or otherwise. Under such cir- 
cumstances one might have expected that peasants would hardly labour 
to extend cultivation when they knew that they would be getting no more 
than the specified rate ; the chances of selling to unauthorised merchants 
at higher prices were also meagre due to the risk involved of paying a 
heavy fine when discovered.” ‘That the manufacture of opium greatly 
increased both qualitatively and quantitatively suggests therefore that the 
price paid was at this period quite favourable. The Banaras opium was 
sold at higher prices both in Calcutta and the China market in the 1790s. 
For example, in 1794 seventeen hundred and sixty-two maunds of Banaras 
opium were sold at the Company’s sales in Calcutta for 517,009 rupees 
or at the rate of roughly 294 rupees per maund whereas Bihar opium only 
fetched 269 rupees per maund.* 

~ There appear to have been three principal factors for the increase in 
the opium manufactured and exported from the Banaras region. First, the 
peasants were provided with advances to cultivate a specific number of 
bighas and they had no choice but to cultivate. They were sure to get 
money in return for whatever amount they would provide to the con- 
tractor ; if they increased production they had no problem of finding a 
market for their surplus production ; and furthermore, they had to culti- 
vate their fields with one or the other crop, so why not cultivate them 
with poppy in the culture of which they were financed by the opium con- 
tractor, who would, if required, stand as security against any possible 
oppression or exaction by revenue officials, amils or zamindars. More- 
_ Over, poppy and sugarcane were regarded as the only profitable cash crops 
with which the peasants could obtain the cash with which to pay their 
land revenue and to buy their few necessaries of life from the local 
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market. Thirdly, under the land settlements of Duncan the revenue rates 
were fixed and peasants were placed in a comparatively secure position. 
As long as they paid their rents to the zamindar or the government revenue 
official, they would not be dispossessed of their cultivating rights. All 
these factors joined together contributed to the rapid growth in the opium 
manufacture. 

The largest increase in the table, that registered in the last two years, 
may probably be explained as the consequence of opium being imported 
from Awadh. Under the terms of his agreement, the contractor was allow- 
ed to purchase whatever amount of opium he could secure from the nawab’s 
‘territories on paying duties of two and a half per cent to the raja of 
Banaras.’ We have however no direct means of verifying what percentage, 
if any, was brought from Awadh because in the records all is registered 
under the heading of Banaras opium. Fortunately, we have a letter of 
Oswald Charters, an agent of Gilchrist and Charters, the opium contrac- 
tors of Banaras, which conclusively suggests that at least twenty six hundred 
maunds of opium was indigenously manufactured in 1794-5." From this 
it might be presumed that the rest, that is a little over four hundred 
maunds, was procured from the opium producing districts of Awadh. 

From the increasing amount of opium annually produced in Banaras 
both the Company and the raja stood to gain substantial revenues, the 
former from the profits on its sales and the latter from the duties of two 
and a half per cent collected on its valuation. As early as March 1788, 
when the total amount of opium exported from Banaras had not reached 
the level of one thousand maunds, Cornwallis reported to the Court of 
Directors : ‘Upon the article of Banaras ophium [sic] we have this year 
obtained a clear profit of upwards of one Lac and seven Thousand 
Rupees.’ As the purchase of Bengal opium was curtailed the importance 
of that from Bihar and Banaras would grow still further. 
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Brahmo Sama) in Bihar in the Second 
Half of the Nineteenth Century 
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Patna University 


HE Brahmo Samaj was the first movement for religious reform initiated 
in India in the nineteenth century under the impact of Western edu- 
cation and culture. Its place of origin rightly happened to be Bengal, the 
state which first came in contact with Western education and way of life 
in a big manner. The ideals of the Brahmo Samaj stirred the educated 
Bengali Hindu society. It will be worthwhile to study the consequences 
of the movement in other areas of India in order to understand and appre- 
ciate its role and dynamism. : | 


In this connection Bihar provides an excellent field of study for a 
variety of reasons. The founder of the Samaj, Raja Rammohun Roy had 
come down to Patna to study .Muslim scriptures. He started his career 
as a sheristadar in the office of the District Commissioner at Ramgarh in 
Hazaribagh district. Bihar could claim acquaintance with the originator 
of the movement right from his formative years. Secondly, a number of 
Bengali Brahmos were always present in Bihar, because the Bengalis having 
_ received English education constituted the bureaucracy. ‘They were also 
the doctors, lawyers, teachers and other professional people in the society 
of Bihar. All this adds to the significance of the study of the Brahmo 
Samaj in Bihar in the second half of the nineteenth century. 


Since the Bengalis had been coming to Bihar continuously it is diffi- 
cult to state precisely as to when the first Brahmos entered Bihar. How- 
ever, as the second half of the nineteenth century unfolded itself, they 
were to be found in the chief urban centres of the province. Thus a 
Brahmo Samaj was established at Hazaribagh in 1867.2 In 1870, on the 
request of the Brahmos of Monghyr the government granted them a piece 
of land measuring one bigha for the construction of a place of worship.* 
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The reason for the Brahmo population of the town was the existence of 
the railway workshop at Jamalpur and the gun factory in Monghyr which 
required the services of technically skilled and English educated. Indians, 
who for historic and geographical reasons usually came from Bengal. 


Another indication of the spread of the Brahmos in Bihar can be had 
from the fact that Keshub Chunder Sen, the great leader of Brahmo Samaj 
entered into correspondence with the government with regard to provid- 
ing facilities for the registration of Brahmo marriages.’ The government 
agreed. On June 4, 1872 they issued a notification laying down detailed 
rules for the registration of Brahmo marriages.* This was evidently neces- 
sary because Brahmos in Bihar were encountering difficulties in observing 
their customs. 


The fact that Brahmo families could be found in all important places 
in Bihar can be inferred from the appointment of Registrars for soleminis- 
ing Brahmo marriages subsequently. In 1886 the Sub-Registrar of Moti- 
hari Sadar was appointed an ex-officio Registrar for the Champaran 
district.” Mr. C. Shanne, Bar-at-Law, became a Marriage Registrar. in 
Monghyr after the death of Babu Mohendra Nath Roy in 1900. Babu 
Jay Kali Datta was appointed Registrar for Ranchi by a notification of 
1901.* Babu Kshetra Nath Ghosh of Deoghur became Registrar for the 
district of Santhal Parganas in 1904.1° Babu Tin Couree Bose, the Secre- 
tary of Brahmo Samaj, Giridih, a Sub-divisional town in Hazaribagh 
district, requested the Inspector General of Registration, Bengal, in 1906 
to appoint a permanent Marriage Registrar, because the earlier appointee, 
Babu Umesh Chandra Dutt, had been unable to carry on his duty on 
account of ill-health. ‘The government acceeded to his request and allow- 
ed the rural Sub-Registrar of the Sub-division to function in that capacity.” 
In 1907, two Brahmos from Deoghur, Babu Sukumar Dutt and Babu Satis 
Chundra requested the Deputy Commissioner of Santhal Parganas to 
appoint Dr. Fakir Chandra Sadhukhan, L.M.S. Marriage Registrar in 
place of Khetra Mohan Ghosh who had been transferred elsewhere." 
Again Babu Nalin Bihari Gupta, the Vice-Chairman of Dumraon Munici- 
pality was appointed Marriage Registrar for the purpose of registering a 
marriage in the family of Babu Brajendra Kumar Basu in 1908. 


The Census Report of 1881 noted the presence of Brahmos in Patna.” 
The Census Report of 1901 mentions their existence in almost all the 
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districts of Bihar.* In short, by the end of the nineteenth century Brahmos 
could be found in all the important urban centres of Bihar. 


The Brahmo Samaj movement seemed to have received great impetus 
after the visit of Keshub Chunder Sen to Monghyr in 1868.47 He left his 
family there while proceeding on a tour of North-Western Province. On 
his return he again stayed in Monghyr. His host was Prosonno Kumar 
Sen, an employee in the Audit Department of Eastern Railway.** It was 
under his inspiration that the local Brahmos sought a piece of land from 
the government and constructed a temple on it in 1872."° 


It appears that Keshab Chunder Sen’s contact with Bihar marked an 
important phase in the history of the Brahmo Samaj in the province. 
Henceforth, intensive efforts were made to propagate the teachings of the 
Samaj. Some preachers appear to have made it the mission of their lives 
to carry the message to a wider audience, 


Bhai Dinanath Mozoomdar, a railway employee of Monghyr resigned 
his job in 1873 and became a full-time preacher.?? After 1880 he was 
given Bihar as his special field of service, and was recognised as its local 
minister. At Bhagalpur he started a ‘Prachar-Asram’ and successfully 
brought a number of families within its fold. Later he shifted his centre 
of activity to Patna. When his health failed him, he moved on to 
Laheriasarai. i 

Bhakta Hari Sunder Bose and his nephew Bhai Braj Gopal Niyogi 
who was ordained in 1897, took up missionary work on behalf of the 
Samaj.” It appears that the Brahmo message failed to evoke a wide 
response. For example, we find that only one Bihari Hindu, Bhai Baldeo 
Narain, who was born near Gaya, fell under the spell of Bhakt Hari 
Sunder Bose while he was preaching at Gaya.* He came from an humble 
family. He was ordained in 1887. He started preaching at Muzaffarpur.” 
But the orthodox Bihari Hindu opinion did not view with favour the 
propagation of Brahmo ideas. At Muzaffarpur he was garlanded with 
shoes.”® 


It is interesting to discover the reasons why Brahmo Samaj failed to 
make an impact on Bihari Hindus. Apparently, the cause was that Bihari 
Hindus were educationally still backward. Although a string of high 
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schools covered all the district headquarters, yet by 1880 there was only 
one college in Bihar. In the eighties the T. N. J. College, (Bhagalpur) 
and B. N. College, (Patna) were established; in the nineties 
G. B. B. College (Muzaffarpur), R. D. & D. J. College (Monghyr) and St. 
Columba’s College (Hazaribagh) were started. If we take a look at the 
Tist of successful candidates in B.A. Examination between 1864 and 1886 
from the Patna College, we find that 57 Bengali Hindus and 44 non- 
Bengali Hindus and Muhammadans were ‘on the list.” Thus the majority 
was made up of Bengali Hindus. The Muslims followed them. The 
Brahmo Samaj, whose main followers were mainly Western ‘educated 
persons in Bengal, thus did not have a recruiting base. The Bihari Hindu 
was unable to appreciate ‘the highly philosophical doctrines of the Brahmo 
Samaj. Therefore, the Arya Samaj with its easily intelligible doctrines 
became more popular in the second-half of the nineteenth ER à in 
Bihar. 


Nevertheless the Brahmos were not totally ineffective in Bihar. 
Socially, the Brahmo Samaj exercised a beneficial influence. ‘The Brahmo 
Samajists acted as torch-bearérs of Western education. Many of the teachers 
in high schools and colleges were Brahmos. The Brahmo Samajists stood 
for the emancipation of womenfolk from traditional handicaps. Their 
example of allowing the womenfolk to discard Purdah and permitting 
them to receive education certainly set Bihari Hindus rethinking. 


The Brahmos themselves tried to popularise female education. Mrs. 
P. C. Roy (Mrs. Aghore Kamini, mother of the great Dr. B. C. Roy) opened - 
the first girls’ school at Patna in 1891.77 Under her fostering care as well 
as the support extended by other Brahmos, the institution develdped and 
pioneered the cause of learning of the girls in the province. 


The Brahmos preached widow-rerharriage. The orthodox Hindu 
opinion reacted sharply, and in 1894° Bthar-Bandhu, a Hindi ee 
sharply criticised them.” 


At least indirectly the social reform movements amongst the Kayasthas 
and Bhumihar Brahmans, who were the first to take to Western education 
in Bihar might be traced back to the influence of the Brahmo Samaj.” 


The Brahmo Samaj also provided a forum for the local intelligentsia 
to meet on a common platform. Thus the Brahmo Samaj in Hazaribagh 
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was established in 1867 as a result of the effort of Sri J. N. Mukherjee, 
himself a non-Brahmo. While-he lived, he took keen interest in its func- 
tioning.” It was a Brahmo, Guru Prasad Sen, who laid the foundations 
of English journalism in Bihar by bringing out a newspaper, the Behar 
Herald, in 1874 from Patna. Happily, the paper is still being published. 


In short, the Brahmo Samaj as a religious movement did not affect 
the Bihari Hindu community., But as a social movement, it compelled 
the orthodox section of the -population to do some rethinking and revise 
its social attitudes. The degree of change, however, was still minimal. 
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Rebellion in Southern Oudh, 1857-8' 


D. E. LOVE 
Pembroke College, Cambridge 


66 Alt Oudh was still against us, and we held only the ground covered 

by the British guns”, wrote a member of Sir Colin Campbell’s 
force of 1858, having for the second time fought his way through Unao 
District from Kanpur to Lucknow.? Havelock himself had found Unao 
village defended in strength in July 1957, and. had been obliged to storm 
the village of Bashiratganj on no fewer than three occasions. Even in 
October, the road was not secure, when Hope Grant brushed with “a force 
of the enemy, well-armed Zemindaree men’.* Eight months later, the 
rebels threatened to cut the Lucknow-Kanpur road at Unao, Lawrence, 
the Deputy Commissioner, reporting “that the Tehsildar [of Bangarmau] 
had been obliged to give up his post, and the majority of the police at 
Rusoolabad had mutinied’* Until the later part of 1858, the British 
held little beyond the road, and that insecurely. 

But the Chief Commissioner reported in June 1858, that only the 
want of British troops was deterring potential collaborators. “Many 
Zamindars are friendly to our cause and would show themselves such, if 
they could but be sure of protection . . . . the best affected among them 
are obliged to dissimulate”.® Responses to the military mutinies were as 
confusingly varied as the social organisation of the district. For, although 
the proportion of Rajputs in the population was as high as in adjacent 
districts (8.2% of Hindus in 1901), conflict between successive waves of 
migrants in the twelfth to sixteenth centuries had left the respective clan 
organisations weak, and their holdings, scattered and rarely predominant. 
The clan leaders were therefore too weak to make a successful resistance 
against successive centralising governments. Typical was the fate of the 
short-lived Dikhit Raj which had collapsed long ago, possibly before 
Moslem attack, and fallen into independent coparcenary communities over 
which the Raja maintained only a nominal allegiance. “The family 
enjoyed but small consideration ; and as time went on, a great portion 
of the estate was gradually alienated, so that forty years ago, the Rajah 
owned but little beyond the village in which his ‘fort was situated”, 
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Larger units were generally of very recent origin, and’ 
with the approval of the Lucknow Court. Thus the Rao 
Khera’s family banker quarrelled with his employer, and beca 
to the Nazim of Baiswara. His grandson,, Chandan Lall, h. 
official connections to found the fortune of the Khattri family of 
contracting for a revenue engagement of Rs. 150-250,000, 184 
court favour had thwarted an attempt by the Nazim and Rao 
of Daundia Khera to deprive him of his engagement in 1850. 
of the Khattris (who, although numbering: less than 400 in all, 
of the district after the Rebellion) had depended upon standing à 
Government, and in 1853 only the intervention of the British À noen 
had saved them from a Chukladar who had tried to settle an old feud, 
this time with the connivance of the Vizier, After annexation, all their 
losses to the ex-Chukladar were restored.? Hence Chandan Lall’s successor 
similarly supported the British central government during the Rebellion, 
again in opposition to the Raos of Daundia Khera. Such successful diplo- 
macy was exceptional, so that only 22% of the district was held by 
Talukdari tenure in 1876, against 69% in the eastern districts.* 

There were few compact holdings of some size, held by any type of 
tenure, by members of a single clan. Jussa Singh had ruthlessly consolidat- 
ed a Talukdari estate among the Janwar Rajputs of pargana Fatehpur. 
But in this he was only completing the work of his father, “the chief of 
the Sarai Taraf”, who had used his influence at Lucknow to permit him 
to abuse his office of Chukladar and impose himself upon his clansmen.’ 
Across the river from Kanpur, in pargana Sikandarpur, the Parihar Rajputs 
had followed the advice of one of their number (a Subadar-Major in the 
49th N.I.) to elect a nominal Talukdar, whom he persuaded the Court to 
recognise. The sepoy thus “became a considerable personage and threw 
the shadow of his protection over all the Parihars ; no Chukladar ventur- 
ing to treat with gross injustice the relations of a man believed to be all 
powerful with the Resident”.® But there were few other parganas in 
which the members of a single clan had remained dominant, and indeed, 
all the Rajputs together only owned 45% of the land.“ There were so 
few magnates (and none whose influence was of any antiquity), that, 
when Saadat Ali had reorganised the administration of Oudh, he had been 
obliged to auction Hydergarh, Rai Bareli and Puna separately, none being 
able to engage for the Nizamat of Baiswara which he proposed to form 
from them." 

Political organisation was fragmented at all levels, most of the district 
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being held by independent -proprietary communities. “As a rule, the 
tenures are exceedingly simple, each village community being separate 
from the other”. Weak as they were, there was a strong tradition of 
resistance to any governmental interference: “Every hamlet is at chronic 
feud with its neighbour, and all of them look upon open rebellion against. 
the farmer of their taxes as a sacred duty. The consequence is that a cen- 
tury of practical experience in the art of self-defence had converted these 
villages into almost impregnable fortifications”. Their large area 
(average 717 acres) reflects the indifferent fertility. of the area, but 
Maconochie, the settlement officer, related their relatively large populations 
(a quarter over 500) to the needs of defence: . “I attribute the largeness 
of the villages, to the fact of their having been owned by small commu- 
nities, who were compelled in self-defence, to collect themselves and their 
dependents, into one homestead for mutual protection.’** The land had 
been ravaged by misgovernment, making the villages bitterly hostile to 
any outside control. The Rajput “pauper proprietary” -were ‘partly im- 
poverished through pride; “the majority of these men have nothing to. 
live upon but their little property ..... no man calling himself a, 
Zamindar would permit: his family to work in. his fields?" >° ~. >; 

But the essential cause lay in the ruinous fragmentation of holdings. 
In the coparcenary villages, the pattis were usually divided—on an average, 
there were ten pattis in each village, with four sharers to each patti, giving 
an average holding of little more than thirteen assessed acres”. . ‘This over- 
population was localised, for the average population of the district (which. 
had a wide margin of cultivable- land, as elsewhere) was below that of 
Salon district., For the extent of the cultivated land depended upon the 
decentralisation of settlement, since there.was a maximum distance over 
which it was practical to drive yoke oxen to work, and transport manure. 
But such decentralisation presumed a certain degree ‘of political security, 
to encourage people to leave the older settlements (quite apart from the 
usual reluctance to leave the. ancestral. groves). Instead, the government 
had helped to reduce the area of cultivated land. For the area of saline 
and sterile usar in Unao district was unusually. ‘extensive! and Sleeman 
observed that “All the soil is liable to become oosur if neglected or left 
fallow for a few years. Certainly oosur prevails near the high’roads where 
the peasantry are exposed to the rapacity of the King’s troops”.*° 

But this general attitude was defensive, and localised in scope. Thus 
the thirty Dikhit villages of Ajgdin’ (pargana Jhalotar) had intermingled 
holdings, their ancestor having decreed.that all ‘proprietors should have a 
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fixed share in every village, to maintain defensive solidarity. But, whether 
jealously isolated, or allied with clan fellows like the villages of Sikandarpur 
and Ajgain, the needs of security were paramount, Automatic resistance 
was further tempered by clan rivalries, and an equally independent atti- 
tude towards village obligations (only 2% of the villages were held in 
baiacharya tenure). Thus, the 29% of “Putteedaree villages were held in 
excess among the powerful Rajpoot clans . . ... and indeed wherever pos- 
session remained fairly constant ....... Each putteedar is completely mas- 
ter of his own Puttee, and so long as he pays the sum assessed upon it, the 
representative lumbedar cannot interfere in any way with the interior 
management, nor can he collect from the cultivators direct”. Therefore, 
the most warlike clans, who were settled in the areas least subject to infil- 
tration by outsiders into landownership, were also those with the weakest 
traditions and practice of acting together. “The Zemindaree villages, viz. 
those held in common, by the community, under the management of their 
representative lumberdars are ... chiefly found in those Pergunnahs 
wanting in powerful Rajpoot clans and wherever villages are liable to 
change hands’’.** : 

Habitual resistance to ‘government was a trait shared with the few 
minor overlords of the ‘robber-baron’ type, who had made. themselves 
sufficiently strong to extort the revenue engagement (taluka) from 
Lucknow. Thus the Sengar warrior, Burjor Singh of Parsandan, “enjoyed 
the unenviable reputation of being the greatest dacoit of his time; his 
ways were evil all his life. Seated in his fort at Himmutgurh, he set all 
authority at defiance, his followers when not out on plundering expedi- 
tions were usually fighting the Government troops”. Respecting British 
jurisdiction no more than that of the Kings of Oudh, “he took an active 
part in the rebellion against us, and died in prison shortly after its sup- 
pression”.** Similarly, Jussa Singh of Bangarmau “was the first to turn 
against us. He seized, and sent to the Nana at Cawnpore, the Futteygurh 
fugitives, and his followers were prominent, in opposing General Havelock’s 
forces ; at length, he was wounded in the hand at Oonao . . . one of his 
sons was hanged, the other is still a fugitive : . . they were, up to the 
last, our most determined foes.”** ‘These men resented all government 
impartially, but especially the threat of strong government posed in 1856: 
“dividing the pargana between himself and his cousin . . . he [Jussa Singh] 
set to work to stamp out every vestage [sic] of a former right. The villagers 
whom ‘he burned out received the choice of service, or of death, if he 
caught them. The majority fled and not yntil annexation did they ven- 
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ture to return to their homes’.*%* But in the rebellion, these magnates 
were weakened by the lack of spontaneous ties of loyalty with their tenants. 
As upstart rulers (although Jussa Singh’s family had been settled in 
Fatehpur-Chaurasi since the seventeenth century), the village proprietors 
felt no such ties of mutual obligation as bound them to their own prajas 
(children, clients) within the village community. Thus Hope Grant clear- 
ed Fatehpur in February 1858, and at first “the enemy reoccupied it ; 
but the loyal Zamindars (claimants to the Zemindari) aided by the Police, 
have driven them out”.” 

The withdrawal of British administration after the fall of Kanpur ex- 
posed the villages to whatever enterprise the old ruling lineages could still 
muster, after long suppression by Government. Babu Dabee Baksh of 
Purwa** represented an ancient line which, having repelled a Sombansi 
invasion, ruled most of parganas Unao, Patan and Bihar around 1700, but 
whose estates had gradually disintegrated thereafter. The Mutiny offered 
far greater rewards than the three villages which Lawrence had procured 
for him in 1856, and in March 1858 he held all pargana Purwa. With his 
neighbours, they “collected the whole year’s revenue from most of the 
villages, using violence freely to effect their purposes”. Such plundering 
won little support. “Many Zemindars of this Tuhseel have come in and 
it would not be difficult to reestablish order, were Davee Buksh once 
settled”. The Babu controlled the centre of the district and similar 
motives led a Syed from Rasulabad, Munsub Ali, to threaten the peace of 
the north. He had enlarged the much-diminished taluka he had inherit- 
ed, shortly before annexation, but had lost almost everything at the 
summary settlement, hence his reaction was straightforward opposition. 
The district was starved of troops until some time after the fall of 
Lucknow. These ‘dacoits’ were thereby given an importance which their 
material resources, and their support from the villages they had so recent- 
ly annexed, did not deserve. ‘They could call on no traditional respect, 
their exactions alienated their victims, and they had only been able to 
extort very modest engagements even from the court of Lucknow. But 
their interest lay in a return to anarchy. 

But the British, like the Nawabs before them, could also rely upon 
the mutual jealousy of their subjects to inhibit any development of alter- 
native political authority. The Dikhit Raj had never recovered from 
Akbar's reprisals for its rebellion, but the Raja Daya Shunkur of Parenda 
would remain loyal, despite his record of turbulence, for fear that he 
would lose his nominal authority to his cousin. The latter had been 
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deposed in 1852 for incompetence, and “had vigorously espoused the- rebel 
cause”’.?* » Similarly, Munsub Ali was checked-by “the Chukladar, whom 
we found there at« annexation . . . When the outbreak took place he 
retired’ to his house . . . and though offered, declined employment. He 
has much local influence, hates Munsub Ali and the Fatehpur Chaurassie 
rebel; and will be able, I think, to hold his own...:...”7° The feuds inci- 
dental to ‘his former office had inclined him to sérve the British Govern- 
ment also representing centralised government against anarchy. ' 

The Rajput colonisation of southern Oudh occurred in two phases, 
the first: fleeing from the Moslems between 1250 and 1450, the later immi- 
grants entering the district in the service of the Delhi Emperors. Tension 
between the descendants of the earlier migrants and their later overlords 
superimposed itself, in 1857, upon any simple distrust of centralised gov- 
ernment: “Every hamlet was'at chronic feud with its neighbour.” The 
Janwars of Fatehpur remained strong in the district they had conquered 
from the Sayyids in the fourteenth century, and dominated the Baman 
Gaurs who were given a small grant of land in Bangarmau' by Babar. But 
the Dikhits, also early migrants, were overshadowed, after the ‘time of 
Akbar, by the Chandels at :Gahlots, and so had ‘little interest in a return 
to the status quo under native rule—another reason for’ Raja Daya 
Shunkur’s loyalty to the British. Similarly, the Baman Gaurs of pargana 
Harha ‘under Kesri Singh, had subjected’ their Chandel neighbours, who 
bad only regained their autonomy in 1845. Allying-with the British 
against the Baman Gaurs, they supplied Havelock on his first foray ‘into 
Oudb, and were obliged to retreat with him across the Ganges. Kesri 
Singh’s descendants,’ on - the other hand, Joined the renes and suffered 
confiscation. : pn : 

Butithe passive bete of the Biseins of pargana Unao was assured 
by the Maüranwan family’s support for the British. The Bisein Raj had 
Been overthrown by the Sayyids in 1450, but the Biseins had survived as 
Sub-proprietors: Only timely assistance from Beharee Lall’s banking 
house had prevented Ram Baksh, Zemindar of Teekagurhee, from recover- 
ing the Pargana from the impoverished Sayyid Talukdar, whose ancient 
title the British had recognised.” The position of even the ‘dominant’ 
clans was weakened by internal strife. Thus the Sengars of pargana Asoha 
were divided during the Rebellion by a longstanding family feud. The 
senior branch of the ruling lineage had been alienated from the Oudh 
government. in-1848, when: the revenue engagement had been transferred 
to the junior branch. The dispossessed Umrao Singh joined his rebel 
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cousin, Burjor Singh of Parsandan, when the British government confirm- 
ed the decision of 1848 ; he remained with the Rana Beni Madho Baksh: 
to the last. Conversely, the new talukdar tried to consolidate his position 
against his relatives’ claim by helping the British—in defiance of the rest 
of the clan, who accordingly were ‘dispossessed in his favour. 

The summary settlement of Unao district was fixed at a level 20—50% 
lower than that prevailing before annexation, and: although 18% of the 
demand was redistributed in the ‘sixties, the total demand was only in- 
creased by 2.34.%*' Nonetheless, the opportunity afforded by the collapse 
of British military power on Oudh and at Kanpur encouraged’ many 
villages to return to’ their traditional resistance to all the obligations of 
government. But experience of-plunder at the hands of their would-be 
overlords, trying to finance their rebellion, soon changed passive rebellion 
into latent collaboration. The example of Babu Dabee Baksh is noted 
above, but Lawrence also refers to “Kalka Persad Kanoongo'and Thakoor 
Singh of Atchalgunge (pargana - Harha)....... They have collected twelve 
Annas in the Rupee and are screwing out the remainder. The people do 
not’ appear illdisposed towards us. When with General Grant's’ column, 
they invariably brought me excellent information... The rebels commit: 
ted the error of raising the assessment at least 25% above what‘'I had 
fixed’’.“? : Sleeman noted a similar state of affairs under native rule: “The 
talukdars keep the country in a perpetual state of disturbance . . . when- 
ever.they quarrel . . . with the local authority of the Government, from 
whatever cause, they take to indiscriminate plunder and Rue over all 
lands not -held by. men of the same class”. ` i ne: 

: -For the independent village :commuities, ` aides “during the 
Rebellion. were influenced by a general and habitual objection to any 
outside: interferences tempered by the extent ‘to which the British had, in 
and before 1855, recognised the dominant and ‘subordinate status of local 
rivals, ant: by the extent to-which they were plundered during the anarchy 
of 1857-58. However. shaken the village economies had been by enforced 
local overpopulation, they were not generally-troubled by small-scale infil- 
tration ftom urbamimoneylenders (the.‘urban’ population was, and remain- 
ed, scarcelÿ 8%: of.the whole).‘ “In the Nawabie, ordinary nioneylenders 
were very. chary about advancing loans on security of landed property, and 
consequently. money: was not easily obtained.”** Thus there was at least 
one compensation ‘for..an extortionate revenue assessment and endemic 
civil war. Only after-the Rebellion did the moneylenders tout for custom, 
as landowners ‘had-:once searched for tenant-farmers. Whatever their 
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sympathies, ties between numbers of villages only existed for defensive 
purposes, and positive acts of rebellion at village level amounted to little 
more than occasional plundering and the settling of old feuds. Resistance 
in Unao district was occasionally intense, but rarely persistent and never 
universal, despite British fears.. Fragmented by invasions and civil war, 
the Rajput clans had made no effective concerted resistance to centralised 
rule for more than four hundred years. In 1857, there were no major 
opponents leading opposition to British‘ rule. ‘The petty magnates (most 
of whose estates had been founded upon influence at Court) and decayed 
clan leaders exploited the temporary political vacuum to plunder and 
settle old feuds as best they could, which often entailed alliance with the 
returning British. The only estate of any consequence was held by a 
non-military family whose fortune had been based on service to the agents 
of Government and, more recently, on British protection. 

In the districts of Rai Bareli and Partabgarh (Salon district, as it was 
at the time of the Rebellion), the Rajput clans had preserved their com- 
pact holdings so that, although no môre numerous than in Unao district, 
they held over 70% and over 90% of the districts respectively, and culti- 
vated 14% as tenants (by 1901).%5 Holdings and spheres of influence had 
been less superimposed and intermingled since the first settlements in 
these districts. Thus the magnates from traditional ruling families (but 
not necessarily from the senior line), like the Raos of Daundia Khera, had 
little difficulty in buttressing their ‘influence by the revenue engagement, 
extorted from Saadat Ali’s weaker successors. Benett describes the 
Zamindar of Gaura at the turn of the century thus: “. .. it was found 
that he was a more intolerable nuisance as a proclaimed outlaw than he 
had ever been before, and he was brought back by the bribe of a village 
rent free’.** Even Saadat Ali Khan -himSelf, notes Nevill, “in order to 
unite under his own central authority the various elements existing in the 
district, acknowledged the chiefs in their respective parganas and entrust- 
ed to them the collection of the revenue”. Internecine strife between 
the clans of Unao district had enabled Moslem invaders to settle there, 
adding another element to the confused’ politics which had enabled the 
Lucknow government to largely disregard the pretensions of the petty 
clan leaders there. (In Salon district, intensive Moslem settlement had 
been limited to the Manikpur-Galui area, controlling the passage of the 
Ganges. In the Mutiny, the impoverished Zamindars, threatened by 
vigorous Bisein and Gautam Rajput minority landholders, remained 
passive, but one man actually assisted the British against his rebel Bisein 
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neighbours.) Thus, by the mid-nineteenth century, 69% of Salon district 
was held by Talukdars, but only 22% of Unao. 

Greatest of the Rajput clans were the Bais, and Baiswara (almost 
identical in boundaries to pre-1869 Rai Bareli) had been a major recruit- 
ing ground for the Bengal Army, the inhabitants of the overcrowded 
villages feeling that military service was more honourable than agricul- 
tural labour. “It should be remembered that Baiswara is the Nursery of 
the Sepoy Army, 40,000 men being sent from that country alone to fill 
the ranks of our old army”. But resistance here was directed by the 
Talukdars, lasting as long as, and no longer than, their levies managed to 
resist the British forces. “It is a matter of great congratulation,” wrote 
the Chief Commissioner in November, 1858, “that the country of Baiswara 
whose people are the most warlike, and the most worthy to cope with our 
arms has been thus cleared of the rebel armies without bloodshed (sic)... 
...the Zemindars of Baiswara are rendering ready submission, and the 
breaking up of the Baiswara Tolooqdars, some of whom have fled with 
their Chief [i.e. Rana Beni Madho Baksh Singh of Shunkerpur] will 
relieve from much oppression the subordinate landowners”. But the 
implication of mass disobedience to their overlords in the last sentence is 
misleading. Contrary to the willing cooperation encountered by Lawrence, 
Macandrew (Settlement Officer of Rai Bareli) observed that, “The 
Talukdars resumed their position everywhere, without any resistance on 
the part of the people [i.e. no abandonment of land]..... In March 1858 I 
marched from Tanda on the Gogra via Sultanpur to Lucknow, and the 
country was richly and as carefully cultivated as ever. Instead of coming 
forward to claim the rights from which the Talukdars had ousted them, 
the people everywhere fled at our approach.”*° 

The Administration Report agreed that there was little devestation 
of the countryside in Rai Bareli, no last ditch stands in the villages, now 
that “the Talukdars and Ranas are coming in earnestly and making 
earnest professions of goodwill”.** “Through the troublous seasons of 1857 
and 1858, the crops were sown and harvest gathered throughout the pro- 
vince, save in the vicinity of Lucknow, and of the road between it and 
Cawnpore, with the same regularity and in as great abundance as they 
ever have been”. ‘Thus, whereas Rai Bareli district had no arrears of 
revenue by 1859, “in Lucknow and Oonao, the balance of Rs. 82,629 is 
owing to the devestation of the war’“* And Russell confirmed that the 
district, in late 1858, was a “glorious- country, filled with crops and 
corn”, ; 
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The villages were, then, effectively subordinated to, their overlords, 
but among these there was no unanimity of opinion in 1857. Quite apart 
from individual circumstances, even the greatest of the Rajput clans was 
divided into three sub-clans, all legitimately descended from the sixteenth- 
century -warrior, “Tilok Chand (Nahesta, Saibasi and. ‘Tilokchandi 
brañches). Shortly before the Mutiny, a ten-year ‘war between two Saibasi 
descendants of ,Tilok.Chand in'the twelfth generation had been, concluded 
with the award of the title ‘Rana’ to both claimants.. Rana Beni Madho 
Baksh Singh of Shunkerpore was the more powerful of the two, although 
the junior in ancestry, and typified the Oudh talukdar, “not very scrupu- 
lous in the acquisition by fraud, violence and collusion of the lands’ of 
the small proprietors in the neighbourhood”, Sleeman admitted, however, 
that his estates ‘‘could.not have been better cultivated than they are, nor 
the cultivators: better protected er encouraged”, and Macandrew insisted 
that such talukdars “were the saviours of their country, and by their power 
kept those below thém in such a state of security that, though. the govern- 
ment resources were diminishing, the country was advancing -both in 
population and jn ‘agricultural: development’ In effect, he redirected 
the revenue from Lucknow and appropriated it for his own, miore pro: 
ductive, uses ‘in: the.logality : from. which -it came. . Hence the’ British 
clashed with ‘his, virtually, independent power even before annexation, 
when he- appropriated the-ancestral estate of’ Fateh Bahadur in 1850, land 
which his rival,,Rana Raghunath Singh of Khajurgaon, had seized. On 
appeal, to the’ Resident; Sleeman persuaded the King to restore Fateh 
Bahadur:** ; Barrow’s summary settlement dealt severely with the ‘robber 
barons” denounced by Sleeman in Rai Bareli, while accepting their titles 
in Partabgarh. Thus Beni Madho’s estate, was broken up, stimulating his 
active opposition throughout the Rebellion. Intelligence at Jaunpur re- 
ported that'his brother had goné to Lucknow with 700 levies in September 
1857, while “in the fort at Shunkerpore, Beni Madho has 1,200 men and 
8 large guns with him” Active throughout the district. until driven out 
by Hope Grant, he eventually fled across the Gogra. He negotiated for 
surrender several times; thus, marching for Rai Bareli in March, 1858, 
“he has taken only Zemindars with him, there may be some truth in the 
rumour that he desires to separate himself from the sepoys.” He more 
than:once lately sent -messengers to ascertain what treatment he might 
expect, if he submitted” But he could never hope -to retain his quasi- 
autonomous. status under British rule; and was therefore compelled t to fight 
on to the end, ` 
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‘Like the majority of Oudh magnates, Beni Madho’s rival sent aid to 
what promised to be a weak rebel government. It was reported at Jaun- 
pur that Beni Madho’s brother was to “pick up 12-1300 men of Bassunt 
Singh of Simerpatra, and Ruggonaut Singh of Kujjergaon at Rai Bareli’’** 
and by mid-October, one thousand of Rana Raghunath Singh’s retainers’ 
were reported in action at Lucknow.” But he had more immediately 
to fear from Beni Madho than he had from the British, and less to gain. 
Hence he submitted early in 1858 and greatly assisted the reconquest, 
collecting Rs. 20,000 of outstanding revenue," and was suitably rewarded 
at Beni Madho’s expense. Raja Jagpal Singh of Tiloi (head of the Rahas 
Kanpuria Rajputs) also made an early submission in the hope of restrain- 
ing Beni Madho’s encroachments upon. his estates, earning for himself a 
long and difficult siege at the hands of the rebel leader." 


A similar pattern of personal conflict within the clan itself determined 
the allegiance of the ‘Tilokchandi’ Bais Rajputs. ‘The junior branch of 
the ruling lineage (The Raos of Daundia Khera) held as hereditary 
possessions no fewer’ than five parganas, and although Rao Ram Baksh 
was twice ejected by an energetic Nazim (perhaps hoping for protection 
money) between 1849 and 1851, he was twice restored. Thus his power 
rested upon a compromise, a balance, with the local administration. 


When this balance collapsed with the- mutinies, he tried to expand 
his estates at the expense of those -whose position had depended upon 
Court influence. The feud with Khattris of Mauranwan was more 
than a century old, but he complained to Sleeman that he had recently 
lost much land to Chandan Lall because the Nazim depended on the 
banker for advances against the revenue.“ His attempt to unseat the 
Khattri i in 1850 had been foiled, but the Mutiny gave him another oppor- 
tunity to advance his position. No respecter of Governments, he had 
established and maintained his power by violent negotiation with the 
administration, and had little to hope from a British government. Murder- 
ing most of the survivors of the Kanpur massacre, he was prominent in 
the fight at Bashiratganj on 30th July. With British control gone, he had 
absorbed the whole of the Bhagwantnagar tahsil by March, 1858—an 
area first formed into an administrative unit by an ancestor who had been 
Nazim—but was finally hanged at Baksar. The senior branch of the ruling 
lineage had suffered from the encroachment of their cousins, so that 
before the Rebellion, Raja Dirg Bijye Singh of Morarmau had never 
engaged for more than Rs. 6,000. Like Rana Raghunath Singh of Khajur- 
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gaon, he was a client of Chandan Lall, whom he had supported against 
Rao Ram Baksh in 1850,5 Hence he supported the Khattris during the 
Mutiny, and sheltered the four Kanpur fugitives who had escaped Ram 
Baksh’s retainers at Baksar. British grants from the Daundia Khera estate 
-increased his engagement to Rs. 58,000 by 1860. 


Raja Hanumant Singh of Rampur (head of the Bisein Rajputs) had 
resources and grievances similar to those of the talukdars of Shunkerpup 
and Daundia Khera. Rescuing the Salon refugees (including Capt. 
Barrow, the settlement officer) was an act of personal chivalry rather 
than public policy, since his estates had been reduced in size and his auto- 
nomy curtailed after annexation. The Biseins had risen in 1748 against a 
Nazim who had tried to weaken. the traditional rulers by settling directly 
with the villages," but Hanumant Singh’s resolution in 1857 was con- 
firmed by personal circumstances. “It is to revenge the death of his rela- 
tives [his uncle and son, at the Battle of Chanda] that Hanumant Singh 
has now taken the field in person”. His rebellion ensured the loyalty 
of the Raja of Kaithoula (head of the Sahas Kanpuria Rajputs), against 
whose estates the Biseins had a longstanding claim, resisted so far by culti- 
vating the administration. “They seem to have been able to hold their 
own with some success, always being careful not to come into contact with 
the revenue authorities”. Most other magnates reacted cautiously. 
Encroachments by the Saibasi Bais inclined the head of the Nahesta Bais, 
Raja Hirdpal Singh, towards the British, whom he supplied with useful 
information. But he was ruined by excessive caution, losing 22 villages 
for concealing arms. 


To say that “the inhabitants generally did not espouse the rebel cause 
with zeal, preferring merely to revert to the old state of things’ is to 
ignore the process of vigorous expansion and usurpation of governmental 
functions which was the ‘status quo’ for the talukdars of Shunkerpur, 
Rampur and Daundia Khera. But for the ‘talukdars’ of Nain it must 
indeed have seemed that the old days of anarchy had come again. “The 
Nain talukdars, true to their character of pestilent marauders, signalised 
themselves by seizing the earliest opportunity in the Mutiny to plunder 

. the Civil Station of the Salon District”. Like the Sengars of 
pargana Asoha, they preferred plunder to agriculture, “They never paid 
their revenue and were always a thorn in the flesh of the Oudh Officials”. 
“At the prospect of a fight,” Benett related of an incident in 1809, “the 
Kanpuria zemindars trooped in from the Nain jungles”,"* 
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The Bisein Raja of Rampur,.and:the neighbouring Bachgotis and 
Sombansis, for the most part rose against the British. ‘The two first named 
clans had always been troublesome to government officials, and even 
nominal reductions in revenue of up to 40% were unattractive against no 
payment at all. The Sombansi Raj had been crushed in the mid- 
eighteenth century and settlement made with the zemindars. But at 
least two branches of the family had transferred themselves at this re- 
organisation from. fief-holders into talukdars; but they had previously 
maintained their position by cooperation with the authorities. Indeed, 
the senior line, based at Sujakhar, had been powerful enough to defeat 
the Bandhalgoti Raja and pursue him to the gates of his stronghold at 
Amethi. Yet now all three clans were thoroughly opposed to British rule. 
The unifying factor was the hope of expansion eastwards into the British 
provinces, where, for example, the Sombansi Raja had once controlled 
parts of Allahabad and Jaunpur districts. For these: talukdars, annexa- 
tion in 1856 was only another step in British encroachment upon the 
eastern frontiers of Oudh. But whereas in 1802, their clansmen in Oudh 
had incited the Pulwars of Azimgarh to rebel, in 1857 they were “disposed 
to take advantage of any opportunity to rise and show their natural pro- 
pensity for plunder.”* It is true, but sustained rebellion was another 
matter—local disturbances were kept in hand by a demonstration of force 
by the civil magistrate (and perhaps the memory of 1802), and the Oudh 
invaders (crippled by problems of supply)- were. contained by General 
Franks, and defeated in the field at Simrauta, Chanda and Sultanpur. 
These expeditions by the Sombansi talukdars, led by Gulab Singh of 
Taroul, threw up their own local counterweight. For Gulab Singh, uncle 
and guardian of the Sombansi Raja,“ had acquired the Taroul estate by 
force in 1842 from the family of Ajit Singh, who began a case for restitu- 
tion in 1856. The Salon and Sultanpur refugees had fled to Gulab Singh 
for protection, but he quickly sent this embarrassment on to Ajit Singh’s 
fort, for which the latter was rewarded with all the estates entrusted to 
Gulab Singh." 

Thus Southern Oudh was hardly distinguished by the intensity of its 
civil rebellion, which only the direction of British troops elsewhere pro- 
longed for so long. Only the great potentates of Daundia Khera, 
Khajurgaon and Rampur and a few minor figures carried on a persistent 
and calculated anti-British rebellion. In Unao district, weak and inter- _ 
mingled clan settlement and centralising governments had together ensur- 
ed that no influential leaders would emerge. Overtly rebellious anti- 
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British actions in the independent villages were limited to the expulsion 
of proprietors imposed by the summary settlement. 

Most local leaders had sought some accommodation with Govern. 
ment, albeit ‘negotiating’ through occasional armed rebellions. ‘Those 
estates which had originated and survived without using any political in- 
fluence within the administration were few and uninfluential. Thus there 
was no necessary prejudice against cooperation with Government as such 
or. with the British in particular, if local circumstances made this seem 
advantageous. Most effort, at both village and talukdari level, was 
devoted to resisting immediate threats from aggressive neighbours—the 
political vacuum which followed the military mutinies provided an 
opportunity to plunder and reopen old feuds. 

But the most influential leaders in Rai Bareli and Partabgarh Had 
little to gain from the imposition of strong government, from which they 
had all but freed themselves in setting up virtually independent, and 
relatively well-administered, principalities of their own. For the followers, 
the operative affiliations were to their immediate patron, with whom their 
material interests were bound up, and against his immediate rivals, and 
not necessarily to clan, caste or ‘nation’. Hence anti-British rebellion was 
almost incidental, and Russell rather romantic to refer to “the matchlock 
men of Oudh who have followed their chiefs to maintain the cause of their 
young King Birjais Kuddr...and who may fairly be regarded as ee 
‘in a patriot war for their country and their sovereign.’’* 
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A Bengal Zamindar in 1857 


NILMANT MUKHERJEE 


Calcutta University 


HE importance of biographical details of even minor political figures 

for analyzing political history is no longer disputed. Unfortunately, 

in this country such data as would make the picture of the past clearer 

are not easy to get. For instance, much has been written about nineteenth- 
century Bengal and yet we know so little of its leading personalities. 

Jaykrishna Mukherjee (1808-88)* of Uttarpara enjoyed a remarkably 
eventful career. Born in a year which was almost half-way between the 
battle of Plassey and the revolt of 1857, he lived to take an active part in 
the Indian National Congress. A prominent but not a typical member of 
the new class of zamindars which emerged after the Permanent Settlement, 
he made important contributions to the political, social, economic and 
cultural advancement of his people. Moreover, he was one of the most 
articulate men of his time. He spoke and wrote on many contemporary 
issues, of course from the zamindars’ point of view. Among the Bengal 
zamindars there was no keener-sighted observer and sharper-witted com- 
mentator than Jaykrishna. 

The present article covers no more than a year of Jaykrishna’s activi- 
ties, and as such may appear as a caricature of the Namierite tradition. 
But the year 1857 was an watershed in the history of modern India, and 
after all, there may be some interest in an attempt to find. out what a lead- 
ing zamindar thought and did in that particular year. 


I 


As the year 1857 calls up before everything else the memory of the 
great rising of that year, it would be better to treat of that subject first in 
so far as Jaykrishna and the class he represented were involved in it. 

The outbreak of the revolt took everyone by surprise. Generally 
speaking, the people who had received Western education were on the 





“A biography of Jaykrishna Mukherjee by the present writer is under 
way. Ed. BPP, 
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British side, The educated Indian citizens of Calcutta and the landed 
classes of Bengal did not lag behind their compatriots of Madras in their 
denunciation of the mutiny.! Jaykrishna’s words and actions in 1857 
vividly illustrate this attitude. Today they would doubtless be called un- 
patriotic, but at that point of time they were the natural reaction of the 
class to which he belonged. 

-The fall of Delhi to the mutineers on May 11, 1857 opened many 
eyes to the seriousness of the outbreak. The English-educated public in 
Bengal remained unenthusiastic about these dramttic events. The rising 
of the so-called Bengal army found no echo in their minds. On the con- 
trary, they hastened to demonstrate their loyalty to the Raj which suddenly 
seemed to be on trial On May 22, 1857 the Committee of the British 
Indian Association at a special meeting passed résolutions condemning 
“the disgraceful and mutinous conduct of the native soldiery”. These 
resolutions were forwarded to Lord Canning with a covering letter. They 
were also circulated among the people in the mofussil so that they might 
not lose faith in the power and good intentions of the Government.’ The 
Calcutta Trades Association, the French and the Armenian Citizens of 
Calcutta, the Indian community in the city and the suburbs severally 
addressed the Governor-General on the question, many of them offering 
their personal services. The British Indian Association, however, offered 
no such services.’ Its organ, the Hindoo Patriot, explained that it was 
convinced that the British Government in India would soon get over the 
difficulty.* 

On May 24, 1857 a loyalty demonstration was organized in Calcutta. 
In this also the members of the British Indian Association took a leading 
part. Raja Kali Krishna Deb of Sobhabazar was in the chair. The radical 
section was represented by Ram Gopal Ghose, Giris Chandra Ghose and- 
Kashi Prasad Ghose. The spokesmen of the landed aristocracy were 
Ramanath Tagore, Digambar Mitra and Jaykrishna. Jaykrishna moved 
the fourth resolution’ that should occasion require it, the Indian subjects 
of the Queen, as in duty bound, must render the Government every aid 
in their power for the preservation of civil order and tranquillity. It was 
also decided that the proceedings of the meeting would be translated into 
the regional languages and printed and distributed for mass circulation. 
Those present at the meeting vied with one another to display their 
loyalty. Many of them wished to be enlisted as special constables and 
serve with Europeans. Several big landed proprietors demanded that the 
Government should allow them to arm their retainers on behalf of the 
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authorities: Finally, they assured the. Government that the. Bengal 
peasantry ‘would give it solid support. ‘The Bengal Hurkaru welcomed 
these protestations of loyalty.5 

But in certain circles there was a iding that the Bengali educated 
classes were not doing enough to help the Government. The Friend of 
India was abrasively critical of. the Bengali educated: and: landed classes, 
It read into their loyal demonstrations certain selfish motives." 

Probably the remarks made by the Serampore paper were encouraged 
by the general sense of insecurity. ‘The success of the mutineers had 
continued unabated after the fall of Delhi. Insurrections broke out in 
the first week of June in almost all the upper Gangetic provinces and 
parts of Central India. Certain areas of Bihar also were affected. The 
mutiny was no. longer something remote—it had come to the very door- 
step of Bengal. 

The feeling of insecurity in Calcutta was great. : On June 13, 1857 
the Governor-General yielded ‘to the demand for the: enrolment of 
volunteers, Lt. Colonel Orfeur Cavanagh was appointed to the command 
of the volunteer guards.’ The feeling of alarm reached its peak on June 
14, which was described as “Panic Sunday”. A large number of people, 
both high and low, sought refuge i in Fort William and on board the ships 
in the port.’ 

If Calcutta, the well protected capital óf British India, could be so 
panicky, it is not surprising that the people of the adjacent districts should 
also be assailed by a feeling of insecurity. .In the fitst ‘week of June, the 
Magistrate of Hooghly, the district in which Jaykrishna was primarily 
interested, reported that there was hardly any indication of disorder in 
any section of the people”. The Divisional Commissioner of Burdwan 
also thought that the districts under his charge were prefectly peaceful, 
there being no: évidence of a popular movement or excitement. He 
observed further that the Maharaja of. Burdwan. was rendering every 
assistance to.the Magistrate. for the, transport of European troops.*® 
Although the people of these districts did not apprehend a popular out- 
break, they ‘felt nevertheless that there’ was a certain danger from the 
presence and movements of disbanded sepoys in the district. 

On June 18, 1857 the zamindars, talukdars and other inhabitants of 
Uttarpara and its neighbourhood, headed by Jaykrishna, sent a petition 
to the Magistrate of Hooghly, drawing attention to this problem and offer- 
ing some practical suggestions. This is,an interesting document ‘indica- 
tive. of the feelings of the bhadralok of. Bengal, showang how unsympathetiç 
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they were to the rising. The petitioners began by thanking the Govern- 
ment for the measures it had adopted to suppress the revolt. The disarm- 
ing of the sepoys of the Presidency division had greatly relieved the fears 
of the local people. But the disbanded sepoys and deserters, who for 
obvious reasons were unable to go home, posed a problem to the district. 
‘They would linger in Bengal and be without any means of livlihood. As 
such, they would be a constant source of danger. The existing police ` 
force was inadequate to put down this menace. The number of disbanded 
and disarmed soldiers was increasing daily; so were the chances of 
violence. As the zamindars’ retainers generally came from the upper pro- 
vinces, they were supposed to be sympathetic towards the sepoys. At this 
juncture it would be unwise to rely on them. ‘They were expected to 
join the sepoys when the time came for action. They might even turn 
against their employers. All this, said the petitioners, rendered the life 
and property of the people unsafe. 

Having stated the problem, the petitioners offered two suggestions. 
First, they requested that a company of European infantry be stationed 
at Serampore. From there patrolling parties might be sent to deal with 
the deserters who had crossed over to the western side of the river and to 
prevent further such crossings. Much more interesting was the second 
suggestion which, in effect, put forward a plan for raising a local militia 
or police battalion of five hundred men, one each in the districts of 
Hooghly and Burdwan. These battalions were to be recruited from 
amongst the so called classes of people known for their physical strength 
and courage—the Aguris, Goalas, Bagdis and Doms. ‘These purely 
Bengali battalions were to be placed under a European Officer and a few 
drill sergeants together with two educated Indian officers taken from 
respectable ranks. The applicant zamindars promised to find suitable men 
for enlistment. Proper military organization and discipline were neces-. 
sary for making this local militia really efficient. Such a militia might 
have to be maintained for some years even after the suppression of the 
revolt of keep the anti-social elements in check. The petitioners recom- 
mended this course as an experiment, hoping that it would be of con- 
siderable service in future.” 

The scheme was fathered by Jaykrishna, although there were more 
than one hundred signatories to the petition. Unlike other members of 
the British Indian Association, he was not satisfied with passing loyal 
resolutions only. He tried to follow up the resolutions by action with 
energy and promptitude. His intimate knowledge of rural society 
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enabled him to write confidently about the martial potentialities of the 
castes specified in the petition. ‘These castes had traditionally supplied 
Bengali chieftains and zamindars with clubmen and spearmen. The club- 
man of Bengal was a formidable adversary, his skill and powers being 
acknowledged on all hands. Bankim Chandra Chatterjee’s panegyric upon 
the lathi of Bengal in his novel Devt Chaudhurani is but a realistic des- 
cription of the performance of the Bengali clubman of old. Jaykrishna 
was only being practical when he made this suggestion. 

Perhaps this move of Jaykrishna was also an expression of the re- 
pressed military ambition of his youth. As a teen-ager he had day-dreamed 
about obtaining an army commission. This unfulfilled ambition and his 
flair for the heroic which had been dormant all these years, may have been 
rekindled by the new opportunity which the year 1857 brought. He was 
then a middle-aged man of 49, enjoying high social status and prestige. 
It was remarkable that he should have taken the initiative in raising a 
militia in the way he did. 

The Government of Bengal accepted the plan submitted by Jaykrishna 
and authorized an experimental measure of organizing a central police 
force at the Sadar Station of Hooghly, composed of people of the classes 
specified in the petition. The Government naturally sought Jaykrishna’s 
help in this respect, and the lathial guard of Hooghly was raised entirely 
by Jaykrishna from among his tenants. A few other men emulated his 
example. The Deputy Magistrate of Santipur was reported to be raising 
a body of goro-goalas,.a very sturdy lot of people for whom Nadia was 
famous, as a defence corps. The Bengal Hurkaru however ridiculed the 
idea of “a regiment of Bengalees to be led by a Bangalee Baboo.”"* _ 

Was Jaykrishna raising a false alarm when he sent the petition of 
June 18, 1857? Was he making a show of trying to save his fellowmen 
from a danger that did not exist? What he said in the petition was not 
imaginary. His view found support in the public notice issued by C. B. 
Skinner, the Joint Magistrate of Jessore, on August 17, 1857 to all European 
and Indian gentlemen and landholders. It said that armed men were 
sailing down the Ganges and were likely to branch off into different 
tributaries of the river. Skinner requested that a close watch should be 
kept on their movements, and when detected, they should be caught, 
disarmed and despatched to him. No serious disturbance, however, 
occurred in the Burdwan division and no long-term precautionary measures 
seem to have been necessary. Hodgson Pratt, the District Magistrate of 
Hooghly, seems to have organized later a defence corps modelled on Jay- 
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krishna’s experimental lathial guard. The point of interest is that Pratt 
obtained -the services of Indian Christians only.** 

By the middle of September, the situation in north India had definite- 
ly turned in favour of the British. Delhi was captured on September 20 ; 
Havelock and Outram relieved Lucknow on September 25. The Bengalis 
in Calcutta also heaved a sigh of relief. ‘Their attitude to the rising of 
1857 had always been one of sympathy and support for the Raj. They 
cooperated with the Government in many ways. The Bengali leaders of 
the day, forgetting their ideological differences, tried to demonstrate their 
loyalty. Prasanna Kumar Tagore, Ramgopal Ghose and Ramaprasad Ray 
served on the general committee which organized a fund for the relief of 
the sufterers who started arriving in Calcutta from the disturbed districts." 
There were some shrewd speculators in Calcutta who had no doubt 
that the Company would ultimately survive the shock of the mutiny. 
When many thought that the East India Company’s star was likely to 
set, a few wealthy persons like Rani Rasmani are known to have bought 
up enormous quantities of the Company’s stock at rock-bottom prices. 

Jaykrishna’s expression of loyalty was typical of the man. Contrast his 
action with that of the loyal Bengalis of Cawnpore, who, after the battle, 
wanted to be distinguished from the local people and thus escape injury. 
As one observer remarked, the Bengali was always ready to write, and one 
of them had set up a table and was busily turning out placards which he - 
proferred for signatures by other Bengalis. Soon many houses bore the 
announcement, “This house belongs to one Mukerjee, very loyal subject. 
Please not to molest’ Viewed in this light, Jaykrishna’s expression of 
loylty, at any rate, was a masculine effort. His sympathies, like those of 
other men of his class, were for the British but his response Was different, 
very individual and unambiguous. It bore the stamp of his virile per- 
sonality and organizing power. 

With the recovery of Cawnpore on December 6, 1857, the rising in 
northern India was virtually suppressed. The military events, however, 
left behind a trial of bitterness. The Europeans in Calcutta were excited- 
ly crying for reprisals. Lord Canning felt ashamed of this “rabid and in- 
discriminate vindictiveness.” But for the balanced editorials of the 
Hindoo Patriot, the organ’ of the British Indian Association, the views of 
the educated classes would have remained unrevealed to the British com- 
munity which was extremely worked up. The writings of Haris Mukherjee, 
more than anything else, helped understanding. Lord Canning was glad 
of the support he received from him against the cry for indiscriminate 
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retribution’ raised by the extremists. The: Indian community deeply 
appreciated Canning’s attitude and sent him an address, giving him every 
support .and protesting against the unfair treatment he had received at 
the hands of his own countrymen in India. This address was signed by 
rajas, zamindars, talukdars, merchants, tradesmen, agriculturists and other 
inhabitants of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. Prominent among the signatories 
were Maharaja, Satis Chandra Ray of Nadia, Raja Pratap Chandra Sinha 
of Paikpara, Raja Prasannanath Ray and Jaykrishna. They called it a 
“national protest” against the steps taken by the European community to 
discredit the Governor-General.” 

The Anglo-Indian press, however, persisted in its attack on the 
Bengalis for their want of martial spirit and their inability to give the 
Government any aid during the mutinies.”! Whenever such charges were 
- made, the Hindoo Patriot answered’ them invariably by referring, parti- 
cularly, to the active part played by Jaykrishna and his successful experi- 
ment of raising a local militia. In fact, Jaykrishna’s case was used as a 
trump card whenever the loyalty of Bengalis was questioned. Jaykrishna 
perhaps was a somewhat freakish specimen of those Indians who had 
received Western education and had a stake in the new colonial set-up. 
This class of men did not believe in armed rebellion. Its leaders had no 
doubt that as soon as they proved themselves worthy of it the countrymen 
of: Hampden, Milton and Burke would restore to them their birthright.” 
Jaykrishna and the generation he represented acted on this principle 
during the rising of 1857. They were still optimistic about the high pur- 
pose of British rule. The disenchantment was still to come. 


‘i; 3 


The outbreak of the mutiny compelled the Indian political leaders 
in Bengal to suspend their normal political activities. The wave of loyalty 
submerged all other movements. But early in 1857 no one could have 
foreseen these eventualities. So during the first four months of the year, 
the Indian leaders went on. with their usual political work. The British 
Indian Associtaion seemed to be thriving. Its fifth annual general meet- 
ing was held on January 24, 1857. Jaykrishna was one of those who took 
a leading part in its deliberations. At his instance the Association resolved 
to make a representation on the virtual exclusion of Indians from the 
Sheriffalty of Calcutta. Besides being a high dignitary, the Sheriff had 
the authority to regulate the holding of public meetings in Calcutta—a 
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matter of considerable importance to the Indian political leaders of the 
day. 

Another subject which the meeting discussed was the question of the 
gradual extension of the sale and use of intoxicating liquors. Jaykrishna, 
who had always been a great supporter of the temperance movement, 
heartily seconded the resolution that the Association should move the 
authorities to modify the abkari system and abkari laws which encouraged 
indiscriminate sale and use of intoxicating liquors.* Referring to the 
new codes of Penal Law and Criminal Procedure, Jaykrishna said that 
these measures would put great hardship on the people unless steps were 
simultaneously taken to improve the district magistracy and police. These 
must be placed on an improved footing ; otherwise the new codes would 
not be of much use. The meeting unanimously accepted Jaykrishna’s 
proposal.?* 


Before the meeting ended, Jaykrishna presented to the British Indian 
Association one hundred copies of his pamphlet Observations on the New 
Sale Law Bull, which had just been published. Peary Chand Mitra pro- 
posed a motion of thanks to Jaykrishna, and the Secretary of the Associa- 
tion was advised to send some copies to England by early mail.” 


The Indian leaders had adopted, among other things, the British 
tradition of pamphleteering. Jaykrishna was very enthusiastic about it. 
He never felt happy unless he was expressing his opinions for the welfare 
of the community as he conceived it. Since his Observations started a 
controversy, it may be of some interest to refer briefly to its contents. 


Written ostensibly to criticize G.P. Grant’s Sale Law Bill which, as 
originally introduced in 1854, proposed to give security of tenure and the 
rights of registration to the holders of under-tenures, Jaykrishna’s Observa- 
tions touched on many other social and economic questions of the day. 
He began by saying that the real motive of the Government in introduc- 
ing the bill was to destroy the Permanent Settlement. The holders of 
under-tenures already had enough protection under the existing sale law. 
He advanced five objections to the proposed change. First, the measure 
would be unconstitutional and would involve a breach of the Permanent 
Settlement.” Secondly, it would have a chain reaction and affect the 
system of land tenure in Bengal as a whole." Thirdly, the bill seemed 
to have been directed rather by administrative expediency than by any 
real need of the community.” Fourthly, the bill, if enacted, would 
encourage litigation and fraud. ‘The fifth objection was that the pro- 
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posed law would bring down the value of landed tenures, precluding 
zamindars from getting adequate returns from the sale of their estates.” 

Jaykrishna tried to prove that the comparative prosperity of Bengal 
was accountable to the efforts of zamindars. Far from being oppressive, 
exacting or indolent, they had invested a huge amount of capital for build- 
ing economic overheads. Admittedly they did not do this out of philan- 
thropic motives but “simply by the operation of selfish motives”. Jaykrishna 
stressed this point by saying: ‘“Self-interest and self-love have done 
wonders in the world and will go on doing so, notwithstanding the asser- 
tions of pseudo-philanthropists”.%? The zamindars would have done much 
more had there been no inhibiting factors. 

According to Jaykrishna, the zamindars were primarily responsible 
for the economic development of rural Bengal. In support of this view he 
furnished a catalogue of good works done by individual zamindars and 
houses of zamindars.** This brought him to examine the claims of 
Européan planters that they alone had brought prosperity to rural 
Bengal. Referring to the glowing but illusory accounts of their achieve- 
ments, Jaykrishna said that planters had a very poor record in comparison 
with zamindars. ‘They had very little to show except short roads leading 
to and from their factories. They had done nothing for the country from 
which they were deriying large profits.* ‘The planters had done very 
little except encouraging: the cultivation of indigo. It was doubtless 
profitable for the planters: but was not remunerative to the raiyats. The 
raiyats were forced to cultivate indigo and their wages were far from 
adequate. Left to themselves, they would prefer cultivating paddy or 
other staple crops. “I appeal to my blue friends for its corroboration,” 
said Jaykrishna. Furthermore, it was the peculiar mechanism of indigo 
cultivation which accounted for the “latteewal system”, so often: condemn- 
ed by the Government. The indigo-raiyat, ill-treated and underpaid by 
planters, looked for protection to his local zamindar. This often resulted 
in a conflict between planter and zamindar. After the planter had been 
_ put down, the zamindar often felt tempted to grow indigo on his own 
account, although he treated his raiyats much more leniently than his 
European predecessors.** 

Jaykrishna emphasized the point that there was no merit in the culti- 
vation of indigo in itself. Like any other economic activity, it was regulat- 
ed by the laws of demand and supply. Rather prophetically he remarked 
that its cultivation in India would contract greatly if other countries could 
produce cheaper indigo. To illustrate his point he referred to the dis- 
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continuance of cotton cultivation as a result of the capture of the European 
market by the cheap American variety. On the other hand, the lowering 
of import duties had encouraged the production of sugar cane, which was, 
however, grown by Indians, not by Europeans. The performance of 
Europeans was not always creditable. For instance, the experiment of 
coffee cultivation in Bengal by Europeans was not a success.** Altogether, 
the work done by Europeans for developing the country’s economy com- 
pared. unfavourably with what zamindars and raiyats had done in their 
own interest. The pretensions of European settlers in this respect were 
hard to justify. 

While on the subject of improvements done by Europeans, Jaykrishna 
was prepared to concede one thing. He would give due credit to 
European merchants, as distinguished from European planters, for their 
capital and zeal which greatly encouraged Indian trade and commerce. 
The exports of commodities like lac-dye, hemp, sugar, castor oil, linseed 
and rice had risen owing to their enterprise. ‘The demand in the 
European market greatly influenced the growth of Indian agriculture. 
The Indian agriculturists knew how to respond to this demand. At no 
stage was the intervention of European planters necessary. ‘To say that 
they had brought prosperity to their raiyats was extremely misleading. 
The indigo districts of Bengal were by no means more prosperous than 
the districts where little or no indigo was grown.” 

In the ultimate analysis, the question was this: Would it be advisable 
to deprive the zamindars, who had done so much for the economic deve- 
lopment of Bengal, of their rights to secure the position of petty land- 
holders who had neither the resources nor the influence to carry out large- 
scale improvements ? Essentially it was a question of big and small holders 
of land and not one of European and Indian capitalists. A small holder 
could never be an improving landlord.** 

The Permanent Settlement, in Jaykrishna’s view, was more than a 
fiscal regulation. It recognized the traditional social structure. He 
deprecated any governmental interference in landlord-renant relations.** . 

Jaykrishna’s Observations is very much dated. The work, however, 
illustrates the way some Indians viewed their economic: problems before 
the serious and systematic attempt at economic analysis made by Naoroji 
and Ranade. Although Jaykrishna did not pretend to concern himself 
with theories or even with larger issues, his work revealed some clear-cut 
ideas. ‘To him private property was sacred,.and he was a great believer 
in the doctrine of latssez-faire. Of course he wrote from the knowledge 
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that as a powerful zamindar, he was in a position. to get along nicely if 
ôthers would leave him alone. . Like many others who thought alike, he 
reconciled this opinion with the existence of a government capable of en- 
forcing law and order for the security of .life and property. However, he 
believed in the need of a check on the absolute power of government, and 
in his view an intelligent and prosperous ‘middle class’ standing between 
the government and the people could best provide this check. He believ- 
ed in the immutability of contract. Not:even the ruler could violate it, 

Jaykrishna’s Observations attracted attention as soon as it was 
published, The Friend of India described his opinions as a “somewhat 
proud statement of a fact too often overlooked, more especially by writers 
who...think India was madé for the benefit of a dozen independent 
Europeans, and that to extend the growth of indigo is the primary business 
of the Government.’“* The Hindoo Patriot naturally hailed the pamphlet 
as a long overdue vindication of the constructive rolė of Bengal zamindars 
and as a challenge to the indigo planters.’ The Anglo-Indian press also 
took ‘up the issue and -a belated rejoinder. appeared in the Bengal 
Hurkaru.? eS ts ols st 

In all probability, the controversy would have continued for some 
more time, but the outbreak of the mutiny changed the focus of attention. 
All eyes turned to Meerut and Delhi, Lucknow and Cawnpore. No one 
had any time for the Sale Law Bill. . It may be: mentioned here that the 
Bill was passed in’ 1859 as Act XI- of that year. “Fhe most important altera- 
tion in the law which the Att effected was by enforcing the registration 
of under-tenures created subsequently to the Permanent Settlement. The 
bill, as originally intréduced; had proposed to tender compulsory the 
registration of all under-tenures, those :created before as well as those 
created after the Permanent Settlement.“ | 

Jaykrishna followed up his criticism of the role of the British planter 
in India by another exposure of the injustice and oppression inherent in 
the indigo system as it operated within the: existing legal framework. The 
occasion was provided by the agitation over: the proposed bill to extend 
the criminal jurisdiction of the mofussil courts ‘to all classes irrespective 
of race, religion or nationality: This was another attempt at removing 
racial discrimination after the unsuccessful endeavour of J.E.D. Bethune 
in 1849. Onte moré history repeated itself.. The European settlers were 
up in armé against the proposed measure Which they styled the ‘Black 
Act, On the other hand, the Indian leaders, guided by the British 
Indian Association; welcomed the Bill and organized a large demonstra- 
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tion to express their feelings. The meeting was held in the Town Hall. 
on April 6, 1857. Among those present were the Rev. James Long and 
George Thompson, then on his second visit to India. The noteworthy 
Indian leaders of the day were there ‘in full strength. Digambar Mitra 
moved the second resolution which, referring to the improvement in the 
mofussil judiciary ‘since the appointment of Indians, said that the un- 
covenanted judicial officers of the government were entitled to the respect 
and -confidence of the community. The resolution’ was seconded : by 
George Thompson who was supported by Jaykrishna. Jaykrishna began 
by enumerating the defects of administration in the mofussil and suggest- 
ed some remedies. He said: “Let us, then, Hindus, Christians and 
Mahomedans make a combined, earnest and respectful representation to 
our rulers. © When an intelligent people speak with a united voice, no 
Government dare refuse a reasonable request. It is the class interests 
and the proverbial dilatory movements of official personages which have 
retarded improvements we are ‘individually’ so anxious to secure’’.** ' It 
seems he had correctly diagnosed thé malady of Indian poiltical life— 
disunity and predominance of sectional interests. ‘ 

After these’ preliminary observations, Jaykrishna changed his key and 
said straightaway: “Let me ask my European fellow citizens what right they 
have to ask for exemptions from the ordinary courts of a country in which 
they have chôsen to ... carry on commerce, trade and acquire property with 
the same rights and privileges as are enjoyed by the children of the soil’.** 
In support of his contention that since 1833 the European settlers had 
tended to misusé their privilegés, Jaykrishna dwelt on the oppressions of 
European zamindars and planters. “An impartial inquiry on the spot,” 
said-he, “where outrages are constantly committed would bring to light 
such acts of atrocities as would even confound the redoubtable Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe, and incline her to turn her attention from the ‘other side 
of the Atlantic”.# The exclusion, besides being iniquitous, was extremely 
costly to the Government. Unfortunately, the facts were not so ‘well 
known. “Is‘there any civilized country on the face of the world where 
such a monstrous : distinction is. kept up”? Jaykrishna asked: He, how- 
ever, did not blame the British Parliament ‘for this. The responsibility 
lay entirely with the local legislature. The introduction of the new bill, 
however, was a welcome sign of change.“ Jaykrishna’s speech was straight 
from the shoulder and the blow delivered immediately went home. 

A Committee was appointed to carry out the resolutions passed at 
the meeting. Raja Radha Kanta Deb, Raja Kali Krishna Deb, Kisori 
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Chand Mitra, Digambar Mitra and Jaykrishna were elected members of 
this committee.” ‘The Anglo-Indian press naturally ‘made unfavourable 
comments on the proceedings of this meeting. 


The agitation over the “Black Act,” however, did not se any 
result. Although Indian public -opinion was roused in -its favour, the 
Government decided te drop the bill‘ It’ dreaded to infuriate the 
European community during the crisis of the mutiny. Once again justice 
had to yield to racial arrogance. : 


As a politician Jaykrishna was primarily ‘concerned with problems 
which had a direct bearing on the zamindari -system and administration 
in the mofussil.. But he was not uninterested in other ‘issues affecting the 
general welfare of his country. A keen observer of trends in the metro- 
politan country, he anticipated their possible effects on India. At the 
general meeting of the British Indian Association held on May 23, 1857 
he called attention to the report of a deputation’ led by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury to wait on Lord Palmerston to urge on the Prime Minister 
the necessity of creating three more bishoprics of the established Church 
of England in India. The Indian Church establishment, Jaykrishna 
observed, was already a heavy charge on the finances of the country. Its 
maintenance out of the funds of the State was utterly indefensible. Prompt 
action was necessary to stop the influential party from carrying out the 
proposed extension of the Indian Church’ establishment. A memorial to 
the India Board must be sent immediately. Jaykrishna suggested further 
that a review should be made of the establishment for its possible reduc- 
tion and the eventual relinquishment’ by the Indian Government of all 
connection with the’ church establishment. The motion was unanimously 
carried and the Association decided .to send a memorial along the lines 
suggested by Jaykrishna. me oe 


III 


Impressive as Jaykrishna’s political activities were, - he was, however 
best: known for his educational endeavours. The English School’ he shad 
founded at his home town of Uttarpara in 1846 was a flourishing itistitu- 
tion in 1857. But Jaykrishna’s proposal to raise it to collegiate status had 
been turned down. ‘The Director of Public Instruction, however, strongly 
recommended the proposal and again submitted it..for the reconsideration 
of the Governor-General-in-Council.* Even this time ‘the Government 
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refused to sanction the college and Jaykrishna had to wait thirty years 
more to realise his dream. : 

Jaykrishna was responsible for the management of more than ten 
anglo-vernacular and vernacular schools which he had opened with 
government aid in his estates in the districts of Hooghly, Howrah and 
Burdwan. These institutions were spreading Western education and 
knowledge in a sizable part of western Bengal. Jaykrishna took personal 
interest in the welfare of these schools. In 1856-57 he himself conducted 
the annual examinations of several schools and distributed prizes to the 
successful students. ‘The performance of the students was on the whole 
satisfactory. Jaykrishna encouraged the boys of all his schools by award- 
ing prizes and giving treats.’ He nursed these infant institutions with 
the same loving care. he bestowed on the Uttarpara English School. 

However, Jaykrishna’s interest was not confined to the schools of his 
home town or his own estates. He also helped schools founded by others. 
In 1857 he took much interest in the Konnagar School founded in 1854 
by the Brahmo leader Siva Chandra Dev. The School Committee re- 
garded Jaykrishna as one of its most valued members." 

In 1857 there was a curious move to merge the famous Hindu School 
of Calcutta with the Hindu Metropolitan College founded in 1854. 
‘Together with other leaders of the Hindu community Jaykrishna wrote 
to the Director of Public Instruction, protesting against the scheme. The 
Hindu School, “the remnant of the late Hindoo College” must preserve 
its identity and maintain its tradition. It was pointed out that the school, 
the best of its kind in the city, was a self-supporting institution.‘ The 
action of Jaykrishna and his friends seems to have saved the Hindu 
School. 

The Vernacular Literature Society which Jaykrishna had helped to 
found in 1850, continued its work in 1857. Up to May 1857 the Society 
had published translations of seventeen English books. It had engaged a 
salesgirl to circulate its publications among the female reading public. In 
this way the Society's books reached many Indian families.‘ Some books 
like Susilar Upakhyan (The Story of Susila) were very popular in the 
zenana.** | ` 

While we are on the subject of Jaykrishna’s educational activities, a 
reference must be made to an interesting idea he had in the year under 
review. In July, 1857 he offered a prize of Rs. 500/° for a full and com- 
plete history of Calcutta in Bengali. What be wanted was a detailed 
account of the rise of a cluster of obscure villages to the position of the 
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capital of British India.** By making this offer Jaykrishna desired simul- 
taneously to kindle his countrymen’s interest in history and encourage the 
Bengali language. Bengali historical literature would have been enriched 
had there been a good response to Jaykrishna’s generous offer. 


IV 


Jaykrishna’s interest in local history and geography was far from 
ephemeral. Although he was unable to get a history of Calcutta written, 
he sponsored the publican of-a little volume in Bengali containing the 
history of his home town of-Uttarpara, its topography, the account of its 
different families and other ‘information usually found in gazetteers. 
Written by Bhagavan Chandra Mukherjee, this book entitled Vamsavali 
Granthq appeared in 1857.. The publication had its defects, but it gave 
an accurate description of the-town of Uttarpara, its economic conditions 
and the social changes that were taking place. ‘Together with the assay 
‘Topography of Ooterparah’ by Bijay Krishna Mukherjee, serialized in a 
local fortnightly in 1857, the Vamsavali Grantha affords us interesting 
glimpses into the Uttarpara of 1857.°° The picture is interesting, for 
Jaykrishna, more than any other man, had been responsible for making 
Uttarpara what it was in 1857, 


The Uttarpara municipality had been constituted in 1853, and since 
then its activities had expanded -steadily. Jaykrishna had been mainly 
responsible for raising the village to municipal status and he himself served 
on the municipal commission. Altogether, the municipal town of Uttar- 
para, with its beautiful river-front, massive ghats, stately buildings, clean 
roads, gardens, tanks, schools, and hospital, was unique in its class in 
Bengal. By the efforts of a single man an obscure and nondescript village 
had been transformed into a flourishing tawn by 1857. A magnificent 
building which was intended to serve the double purpose of a public 
library and town hall was under construction. An observatory for the town 
was’ also being planned. Everywhere in Uttarpara one could see signs of 
prosperity and growth. Jaykrishna, then in his forty-ninth year, presided 
over this community and ruled it almost with despotic power. He was 
at his best as a community-builder. He wanted to form the Uttarpara 
society in his own image. In 1857 his authority as the leader of this town- 
ship and its father-figure was complete. 
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The Appointment of Lord Minto as 
Governor-General 


SANTOSH BASU 


Visva-Bharati 


\ ITH the sudden death of Lord Cornwallis in October 1805, the 

problem of choosing a new Governor-General of India became acute. 
To Grant, Chairman of the Court of Directors, it was a cruél blow. He 
had persuaded the ageing nobleman to return to India after the resigna- 
tion of Lord Wellesley fo pursue the policy of peace and retrenchment. 
He was afraid that a new Governor-General might not be eager to carry 
out this policy. 

The change of Government in Britain further complicated the issue. 
The Coalition Ministry of Grenvillé and Fox had just come into office. 
The Court could hardly derive any comfort from the composition of the 
new Administration. The First Lord of the Treasury, Lord Grenville, 
was not merely a friend’ and adviser of Lord Wellesley, Whom the Court 
disliked, but an ardent opponent of the Gompany’s trading monopoly. Fox 
was an old enemy. Lord Minto, the new President of the Board of 
Control, belonged to the school of Burke, had acted as manager of the 
impeachment of Warren Hastings and had himself conducted the im- 
peachment of Sir Elijah Impey. He could hardly be taken for a friend 
of the Company. 

The new Administration had little time for mature deliberation on 
the problem of the appointment of a new Governor-General. Wellesley 
advised Grenville to appoint Barlow.’ Grenville, however, offered the 
post to Minto, who refused on personal ground.* On the refusal of Minto 
to accept the post, the Cabinet decided to appoint Barlow “until some new 
appointment is settled.”* On 8 February, 1806 Grenville and Minto met 
the “Chairs.” It was agreed to appoint Barlow provisionally as Governor- 
General. The “Chairs” Grant and Smith, requested Minto to put down 
the views of the Government on paper. Minto prepared a draft which 
contained the words “that the future settlement of the Government of 
Bengal must necessarily be reserved for the more deliberate consideration 
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of His Majesty’s Servants”. Grant and Smith pointed out that the words 
used in the draft might be interpreted to mean that a change in the 
Bengal Council was imminent. To méet their suggestions, Minto hastily 
inserted in the revised draft the words “at present moment no change 
is in contemplation” in “the Bengal Government.’ 

This conference between the “Chairs” and the ministers was later 
to prove a source of great confusion, From the records it appears that 
Grenville was not present throughout the meeting. Minto’s draft was 
probably drawn up after the former had left the conference. The amend- 
ments to the original draft betray carelessness in the choice of words by 
Minto. As no record of the conversations between the Ministers and the 
“Chairs” was kept, serious misunderstanding resulted. Later, Grant and 
Smith were to declare that they returned from the conference with a firm 
belief that the Government did not contemplate any change in the Bengal 
Government in the immediate future. They claimed that they had 
requested Minto to alter the original draft to remove doubts about any 
change in the Bengal Council. 

The Court welcomed the proposal of the Administration. But no 
hint was given to Barlow that the appointment was provisional. Even in 
Grant’s private letter to Barlow three days later, the former offered his 
congratulations but did not say anything about the provisional nature 
of the appointment.’ Minto, however, had clearly stated in official letter 
to the “Chairs” that Barlow should recognize that “the arrangement cannot 
be adopted on such reflexion as is due to a fixed and permanent measure.” 

The unusual haste with which the Court appointed Barlow to the 
highest office in India is curious in the light of its past attitude towards 
him. It had not confirmed Barlow’s appointment as Governor-General 
on the recall of Wellesley. It distrusted him for his unstinted support to 
the latter’s policy of conquest and for his defence of private trade. Later, 
it put forward a specious plea for this sudden change of attitude on the 
ground that Barlow had conscientiously supported Cornwallis in his policy 
of peace and retrenchment. f 

Whatever might have been the view.of the Court, interested specta- 
tors of that political scene in India had little faith in Barlow’s capabili- 
ties. As early as 1 February, Warren Hastings expressed his doubt about 
Barlow “holding the Government”. He mentioned the names of Minto 
and Francis as possible candidates and was afraid tbat the latter “might 
renew his pretensions.’*® Even the routine assumption of the powers of 
the Governor-General by Barlow on the death of Cornwallis, by virtue 
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of his seniority in Council, was not popular in the circle of the Company's 
servants in India. Major General William Palmer wrote deprecatingly 
that Barlow was “implicitly submissive and obsequious to every Govern- 
ment under which and with which he has acted.” 


The “Chairs” no doubt felt happy at this turn of events but little 
realised that a storm was gathering. Within a fortnight the Government 
decided to appoint a new Governor-General. The Crown Prince favoured 
the appointment of Philip Francis. But the Earl of Lauderdale, a close 
friend and associate of Fox, expressed eagerness for the post. Lord 
Grenville did not favour the candidature of Lauderdale, but was afraid 
that Fox might revive his motion condemning the policy of conquest in 
India and thus indirectly attack Wellesley, a classmate and close friend 
ef Grenville. An unhappy compromise was reached. Grenville agreed to 
support Lauderdale while Fox pledged himself to refrain from any support 
to attacks on Wellesley.” 

The matter seemed ‘to have been settled sometime before 7 March, 
1806 when Grenville told Minto somewhat apologetically about the nomi- 
nation of Lauderdale. Minto was aggrieved for not being informed 
earlier. He confessed to his wife that “this silence may have been acci- 
dental, but it has led me into mistakes in writing to India which will 
appear awkward”. He personally thought it to be a good nomination but 
was afraid that it would startle the world “a little or even a good deal”. 


On 7 March Grenville and Minto confessed a desire to meet the 
“Chairs” to communicate a proposition “for the appointment of a Governor- 
General in the room of Lord Cornwallis.” Minto requested them to post- 
pone the overland dispatch for a few days.“ ‘The “Chairs” were indignant, 
They objected that they had not previously been told.that “any change in 
the Government of India was immediately wanted.” ‘They had sent the 
Commission to Barlow only on 25 February; the vacation of Barlow’s 
appointment would signify a censure on him. They resented the implied 
claim by the Government to nominate a Governor-General unilaterally— 
a matter which, by usage, was determined by mutual consent.** 


Minto denied having misled the “Chairs”. He contended that ‘‘every 
word” of his letter “implies an early and immediate deliberation” as the - 
subject demanded, -He quoted from his private letter to Barlow in which 
he had clearly explained the proyisional nature of the appojntment. He 
requested the Chairs” to meet him when he would announce the name of 
the candidate,” . 
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`~ At a rheéting with the “Chairs” ofi12' March, Minto told them that 
the’ Govertiment favored Lord Lauderdale’s riontiriation as Governor- 
General. Unfortunately, the name of Lauderdale “was blazed all over 
the town” on the same day,” thought it was agreed that the matter would 
be kept secret and that “the name shall nót be proposed to the Directors 
for some weeks.” The Directors Were beside thettsclves with anger. 
They had formed ‘the impression. that Barlow was ‘to continue for some 
time as Governor-General. They felt that the Government was imposing 
Lauderdale on the Court ahd intended to take away their right to have 
a say in the nomination to the highest office in India. They had personal 
objections to Lauderdale, who liad opposéd the Company's trading privi- 
jeges and had even attacked Lord Corttwallis in 1791 as a warmonger. 
The ‘Chairs’, intending to avoid a showdown during their tenure of 
office, requested Minto to suspend for a time the nomiitation of a new 
Goveïnor-Geriéral. Minto agreed: to it,” perhaps in the hope that the 
niew “Chdirs” to be elected might ptove less hostile to the Admitiistration. 

The temporary respite failed to assuage the Directors.2° Mirto too had 
serious doubts about Lauderdale’s chances. But the latter was confident 
of his success." Hardly could wishful thittking Have gone any further. 
Grant informed Minto on the morning f 26 March that there was a ċon- 
siderable majority decidedly against Lauderdalé. So, he detided to find 
out the temper of the Directors by meeting them singly.* 

But this was of no avail. Grenville and Fox were still adamant. The 
former was “disposed to violent measures’? and wtote to Minto “I should 
bé sorry that the Directors compel us to apply to Parlt.about the nomina- 
tion of Govt. Genl ; but it cannot be consisterit with otir duty to acquiesce 
in leaving that situation in other Hands than thosé ini which we think 
it ought to be placed.”** Minto found it extremely hard to “miediate 
amongst "three or four exasperated parties. ..”. Still, he hopéd that “some 
safe course may bé found that all will corcur in." 

His hopes were sorely belied by the refusal of the miajority of the 
Directors to offer themselves for election to the “Chairs”. Elphinstone 
Was eager to become Chairman, but the majority of the Court was opposed 
to him because of his open support of Lauderdale’s candidature. Bosan- 
quet, the favourite of the majority, was éxtremiely réluctant to stard for 
the post, though he gave out to Mirito that his decision was not affected 
by the question of Lauderdale’s nomination. Minto found the Directors 
“disposed to settle the mattér amtongst’ themselves” without consulting him. 
He objected to this mode of election.” At last, ott his recommendation, 
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the: Directors chose Elphinstone as Chairman, though “with bad grace”. 
To him it appeared that the Director were jealous of the good under- 
standing likely to subsist between him and Elphinstone. , He even found 
the Directors commenting that “we are all Scotch—President, Chairman 
& Governor-General proposed by us.”? 

The dispute over the nomination of a new Governor-General was 
complicated by the attacks on Wellesley’s policy in Parliament. It was 
not the Directors who began the attack there. James Paull, a Scot 
adventurer of humble origin who had made small fortune by trading in 
cotton in Oudh and had returned to Britain, began the attack on 25th 
June, 1805.%* In March 1806, some of the Directors in Parliament lent 
support to the attack, though Grant later declared that he was not a party 
to Paull’s motion and that the Directors did not think it proper to bring 
impeachments before Parliament.” How far this attack was a concerted 
move to forestall the nomination of Lauderdale or to harass the Govern- 
ment is doubtful. If Minto is to be believed, the friends of Lord Welles- 
ley were to blame for the acrimonious debate over Wellesley’s policy. 
When the Directors omitted the usual compliment of giving Wellesley a 
dinner on his return, a Committee of the latter’s Indian friends arranged 
a dinner. The Directors in a body refused to attend it. Thus began the 
unedifying dispute between the Court and Wellesley. This would not 
have any bearing on the nomination of Lauderdale, had not Grenville 
“pledged himself to Lord Wellesley and . . . made himself his partizan”? 
beyond what is prudent, or perbaps proper in his situation.”™ 

‘Grenville was naturally disturbed when Huddlestone, a Director in 
Parliament, called for papers relating to Oudh, particularly the dispatch 
criticising Wellesley which had not been transmitted. He apprehended 
further attacks upon Wellesley, if the Government pressed for the nomi- 
nation of Lauderdale. : He made an indirect appeal to Fox to desist from 
supporting the latter.” But Lauderdale refused to give up his claim. 
Grenville felt compelled to support him. In return, Fox declared himself 
to be opposed to the impeachment of Wellesley.** 

However, the sky cleared a little. Huddlestone withdrew his motion 
on the intervention of Fox and Minto. The latter met Huddlestone and 
Fox on 18 April. He found the former “not inexorable” but still reluc- 
tant to commit himself on the Lauderdale issue.** Fox was not pleased 
with Grenville’s attitude. He thought the latter was “too high and stiff 
on the subject and too much adverse to anything like canvas or manage- 
ment with the Directors, on whom he looks down from a great height.” 
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Minto’s position was delicate. ‘Though he entertained considerable mis- 
givings about Lauderdale’s chances he was determined “to leave nothing 
equivocal” in, his situation lest .people should think, he was not doing his 
best." Minto’s efforts on behalf of Lauderdale were not altogether 
altruistic. Lauderdale offered to canvass in favour of Hugh Gilbert, his 
eldest son, who was a candidate for Parliament and this .influenced his 
course of action. 

But the irrepressible Paull made the situation awkward by demand- 
ing an inquiry into Wellesley’s administration. The Directors in Parlia- 
ment supported him, though they disavowed any intention to impeach 
Wellesley.** It was extremely depressing to the Administration. It could 
hardly secure the nomination of Lauderdale when the Directors were in 
such truculent: mood. Impatient and angry, Lauderdale wrote to Minto 
that the Directors were adamant against him because they were given to 
understand that “Ministers were not unanimous” on his nomination.’ 
Minto stirred himself to action to avoid further criticism. He dined with 
a number of Directors at Francis, Baring’s on 26 April to canvass for 
Lauderdale“ Three days later, he dined with Grenville, Elphinstone and 
Lauderdale at Fox's house to concert measures for a better canvass for 
their nominee.“ 

But the situation was made worse by the adoption by the Court of 
Proprietors of a motion censuring Wellesley’s conduct.“ Grenville became 
worried. He wrote to Fox that the Government would sustain a defeat 
even if Lauderdale’s nomination was withdrawn.** He pleaded for a com- 
promise. . But Fox was not moved.. Grenville made a final attempt by 
canvassing among the Directors. Minto too made a personal appeal to the 
Chairman to secure the nomination of Lauderdale.‘ 

‘The Court took up Minto’s suggestion on 20 May. Unfortunately 
for the Government, it refused.to remove Barlow. The amendment 
declining the recall of Barlow was passed by a majority of 17 to 4. The 
great objection was to the removal of Barlow; little was said against 
Lauderdale“ The temper of the Court was reflected in Toone’s com- 
ment that he would have been unhappy “if the question had been carried 
agreeably to the wishes of those wio prefer party to the Honourable Dis- 
charge of their Duty." 

Minto hoped to bring “the matter to some “arrangement yet”.’ He 
even thought that Lauderdale’s chances were “reviving wonderfully.” * 
How, he did not explain. Lauderdale too was not disposed to give way. 
He met Fox to discuss the situation and both agreed that the Government 
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should yield “on the subject of time.” He suggested to Minto “... a 
proper advantage ought, therefore, to be taken of this disposition (i.e. the 
desire of the Court to retain Barlow) with a view of pressing on the object, 
Ministers mean to effect.” He advised Minto to write to the Court that 
the Ministry would grant two days’ delay to reconsider the situation. ‘The 
latter should request the Court to revoke the Commission and thus give 
Barlow an option of remaining in India, so that the Government would 
not be compelled to recall him. This proposition had the support of 
Grenville and Fox.“ 1 i 

A way out was suggested by Bosanquet, who though opposed to 
Lauderdale was adverse to prolonging the dispute. He advised Minto 
to revoke Barlow’s Commimssion, which should make recall unnecessary. 
Recall would be attended with much odium. But the act of revocation 
would be “totally distinct from any recommendation to the Court”. A 
letter stating the reasons coolly and urgently should accompany the order 
for revocation. The second recommendation must follow this order after 
an interval to enable the Court to adjust itself to the situation created 
by this exertion of power by the Government. He felt that the interval 
should help the Ministry to effect its object, because the desire for con- 
ciliation with the Government was stronger than the feeling of aritipathy 
towards Lauderdale.* 

The Chairman became worried that the Government might recall 
Barlow and that Fox might revive his old bill divesting the Company of 
the. right to appoint the Governor-General and the Governors. But the 
Directors were adamant. ‘Their atittude found expression in ‘Toone’s 
caustic comment, “If Fox does that, he may fall again never to rise.” 

The fear of the Chairman was soon to prove true. ‘The Government 
‘decided to recall Barlow. On 26 May, Grenville submitted to the King 
the decided opinion of the Ministry that “under the present critical 
circumstances, it would be highly improper that the Government 
General of India should be left in the hands of a Company servant, retain- 
ed in that situation contrary to the wishes of your Majesty’s Government.” * 
Two days later, the appointment of Barlow was vacated by the Govern- 
ment under a Royal Warrant on the strength of Section 35 of the India 
Act of 1784. Minto forwarded the letter saying that the Ministry could 
not “renounce the legal prosecutions of objects connected with their un- 
altered views of Publick Interests.” He made it clear that the Govern- 
ment believed that the person entrusted with a distant Government 
should possess “the “cordial confidence of the Government at home.” 
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Further “rank, weight and consideartion in the Metropolitan country must 
add much to the authority and efficiency of those who administer great and 
remote provinces.” 


Minto feared that the act was: “likely t to dake some noise.’’** Tadei 
the Court resented strongly this exercise of power by the Administration. 
At one moment it even thought of petitioning to the King against the 
measure. Toone discerned disaster in the course because nothing could be 
done without an Act of Parliament.” The Government was not contem- 
plating new Açts of Parliament to alter the mode of appointing the 
Governor-General or to effect any extreme measure," Why then did the 
Court think of such a desperate course ? Toone wondered if it was under 
the impression that the “King would rejoice in their (i.e. Ministry’s) over- 
throw.”™ Prudence overcame this ill-advised resolution. The Court 
decided to remonstrate to Minto. ‘While appealing for unanimity of 
opinion in the hour of crisis, it still clung to its cherished privilege of 
appointing the highest officers in the Indian Government. It wondered ° 

“whether the absolute appointment to the situation of Governor-General 
would not in fact devolve upon the crown without the interposition of 
any discretion of the East India Company” if the choice was restricted to 
one particular individual recommended by the Administration“, . 


Minto was deeply disturbed. He was now convinced: that Lauderdale’s 
nomination would be negatived by the Court, He. felt that the latter 
should withdraw himself, as “the flame in the- City is prodigious agt Ld 
Lauderdale and agt Government” [auderdale, on the other hand, 
fondly believed that the Court “would be so much distrest by the difficulty 
of finding'a proper man. who would-accept it, that they would be obliged 
to accept”. him at last. Minto was of the opinion that if Lauderdale was 
once negatived, he was no longer a fit person to be nominated. He made 
his own views clear. to Grenville and Lauderdale (on 5 and 6 June; 
respectively) that he would not be-instrument of measures to. compel the 
appointment of the latter after the: Court had rejected him. He expréssed 
his readiness to resign ‘his office to anyone “whose opinion may be different 
from mine.”*° But, Lauderdale was vehement against conceding to the 
Court on this point and the recommendation of any other person. Gren- 
ville shared the same opinion. Undaunted, Minto met Fox only to find 
that he too was resolved to recommend no person other than Lauderdale. 
Fox wanted to make it clear that the defeat of the former would be a 
defeat of the Government, so that the act of opposition by the Court would 
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be regarded as opposition to the Ministry rather than an aversion to 
Lauderdale as a person.“ 

Bosanquet now tried to win over the Court to the policy of the 
Government. He failed to make any headway and advised the latter to 
yield with grace”to the prevailing opinion and withdraw the name of 
Lauderdale. Grenville and Fox were not moved. Minto wrote to the 
Court denying its allegation that Administration was usurping the former’s 
right to appoint the Governor-General. He made a fresh appeal for co- 
operation but found himself obliged to recommend the same name again.” 


In the Court, the dissenting voices of Elphinstone and Baring 
were raised. The latter wondered why the Court should object to Lauder- 
dale’s nomination. They brought serious charges against Grant and 
Smith, previously holding the “Chairs”, of deliberately misleading ithe 
Court by withholding the information that the Government wanted to 
withdraw Barlow.“ The former “Chairs admitted that Minto’s proposal 
` for a change in the person of the Governor-General was not put before 
the Court because they believed it to be contrary to their duty to do so. 
They denied vigorously that they had not placed the relevant papers 
before it. 

The Court adhered to its former resolution. The unseemly wrangle 
over the choice of the Governor-General proved exasperating to all con- 
cerned." Rumours circulated that Minto would be sent out as Governor- 
General. The news was in The Times.“ Minto was still opposed to the 
idea, though he believed that the Directors might propose his name.‘ 
Grenville too began to waver. He confided to Minto on 14 June “that 
he saw no way out of this difficulty but appointing him.”** Minto seemed 
to have had second thoughts on his appointment but he did not like to 
expose himself to any suspicion in the-delicate situation created by the 
nomination of Lauderdale. Grenville assured him that nobody of weight 
and influence could entertain any such suspicion about him. Even Fox 
would himself like to see Minto nominated in the existing circumstances.” 
Still, nothing was settled. ‘Two days later Grenville told Minto that he 
would shortly have a meeting with Fox when the matter would be fixed 
up.” " 

The sands were running out. The finances of the Company were 
in a deplorable state. An appeal to Parliament through the Administra- 
tion for necessary financial aid became inevitable. ‘Toone lamented that 
if the Minister should throw his weight into the scale, the company will 
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go to the wall”? As he .observed, “these: tous will have con- 
siderable influence” on the Court.” 

The proceedings in the Court confirmed Toone’s prediction. The 
feeling for compromise triumphed in the Court, much'to the delight of 
Elphinstone. ' At a meeting held on. 17 June, it, was decided to send a 
deputation to wait upon-Minto. The latter met the deputation two days 
later, A memorandum was presented to him, stating that the majority 
of the Court was opposed to the nomination of. Lauderdale. The Court 
wanted to know “if any other name is in contemplation.”’* It had reason 
to believe that Minto's name would be recommended.” How could the 
Court foresee that the Government would suggest the name of Minto? Did 
Grenville tell the Directors privately that such was his intention? The 
surprising coincidence in dates suggests this. On 14 June, Grenville 
sounded Minto about it and on 19 June, a deputation, from the Court 
met him to find out if the Government would nominate any other person. 
. Minto, however, believed that the rumour: about his neon originat- 
ed with the Directors.” 

Even at this late hour, Fox ind to yield. Cane bluntly told 
him that he had proposed the post to Minto, who. had some delicacy re- 
garding Lauderdale. The latter was vehement against the Government’s 
nominating any other person. He wrote à strong paper on it while Minto 
as President of the Board of Control’ ‘protested against “so ruinous a 
measure as a refusal to recommend after the Directors had desired the 
Government to do so.” He offered to withdraw his name should it stand 
in the way of a resolution of the conflict." He had expected that his 
name would be proposed by Grenville to the Court.” Some days later he 
learnt from Grenville that “Lord Lauderdalé & Mr. Fox are for keeping 
up.the ball.’"* The latter even representéd to Grenville that the persis- 
tence by the Court in its policy of obstructing Lauderdale’s nomination 

“ought to be considered as a decided act of opposition.”’ He echoed 
Lauderdale’s opinion that “the Government should refuse to nominate 
anybody.”’* But, to his credit, ‘Grenville scouted the suggestion and told 
Minto that he had written a long paper to Fox expressing his decided 
opinion that “he cannot consent to refuse recommending another person 
to the Court of the Diréctors.”*° He thought that the Directors “ought 
to have atleast a negative in the choice of Governor-General.” But 
Lauderdale was working hard to persuade Fox and other members of the 
Government to refuse any “other nomination. ` He: threatened that “if 
Ministers did make any other recommendation, they, in my opinion, 
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accredited the calumnies circulated by the Directors.”#* He fondly believ- 
ed that “if Government will continue silent, the Directors will let the 
two months elapse after which Government has the power to appoint a 
Governor-General themselves.”* 

At this moment, Fox fell seriously ill. Grenville could not carry his 
point. To add to the confusion, Paull gave notice in Parliament that he 
would bring the whole affair to a division in the House. Lord Melville, 
too, announced his intention to question Minto in the Lords on this 
matter on 30 June. These developments made “an immediate resolution 
more necessary than ever.”*™* Fox was too ill to be disturbed. At last, 
Lauderdale gave way to relieve Fox’s mind. On 30 June, Minto’s name 
was proposed to the “Chairs.” The court approved the nomination on 
9 July and Minto was informed the following day. 


Why did the Directors welcome the nomination of Minto? Could it 
be that they knew Minto’s' views about Wellesley or that he offered to 
resign rather than impose Lauderdale on the Court? The records throw 
no light on this intriguing question. 

Minto’s alacrity in accepting the nomination might appear curious 
in view of his decided opposition to it in the past. Perhaps, the public 
duty, as: he chose to call it, influenced him in his decision.*® More 
important, no doubt, was the pecuniary gain to be attained by the accept- 
ance of-the post. Minto was not ‘very well off at this time. His estates 
were encumbered. He had been trying for sometime to settle his pension 
on his daughters, but to no avail. A princely salary of £25,000 a year in 
the place of an annual salary of £2000 which he was drawing as President 

of the Board of Control was, therefore, more than welcome. As he con- 

fessed to his wife, “it'is a certain way of relieving our fortune, either for 
ourselves, or for those who are something as ourselves, from the pecuniary 
vexations which have haunted almost the whole of our own lives.” He 
also hoped to appoint John, one of his sons then in the Company’s service 
in India, as his private Secretary at £5,000 a year. # To be fair to him, 
he exulted in the expectation of “becoming the instrument of great and 
intensive good.”** | . 

The ghost was not laid however. Viscount Melville raised in the 
House of Lords the question of the suspension of Barlow. In his opinion, 
the exercise of the power of recall to enforce the appointment of a person 
chosen by.the Ministry was repugnant to the spirit of the Act of 1784. He 
expressed his fear that the Administration did not want to promote any 
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senior ranking officer to the post of Governor-General ; it desired that 
only ‘men of rank were entitled to’ the post.** 

The noble Lord’s charge of violating the spirit of he Act of 1784 was 
more an expression of a feeling of factiousness than of honest indignation. 
It did not become a person who as ‘President ‘of the Board of Control first 
used the power of recall in.1784 by negativing. the appointment of John 
Holland as Governor of Madras in succession to Lord Macartney and get- 
ting his friend Sir Archibald Campbell appointed instead.” Méelville’s 
lapse of memory was very convenient indeed. 

Minto countered the first charge by remarking that the Government 
was empowered by the Act to recall a Governor-General but curiously 
enough did not refer to the incident in self-defence. Grenville politely 
reminded Melville that during the latter’s tenure of office no person was 
appointed to the offices of Governor-General or of Madras, who had not 
been recommended by the noble Lord himself." 

Thus ended the dispute. There is no doubt that by usage a new 
Governor-General used to be appointed by the Court in consultation with 
the Ministry. The right to recall a Governor-General was vested in the 
Crown though its approbation was not essential for the appointment. The 
court could no doubt claim legal rights. in its favour.” Throughout the 
dispute it showed greater moderation. than the Government . Even in re- 
jecting Lauderdale, the Directors said little against him openly in the Court. 

' Some have found the conduct of Grant reprehensible in withholding 
the vital information ‘about the provisional nature of Barlow’s appoint- 
ment.” But Grant and Smith did honestly believe that Barlow was not 
going to be removed in the immediate future. The charge of misinter- 
pretation of Minto’s letter of 14 February is difficult to substantiate. 
The former “Chairs” repeatedly insisted that they had come away from 
the conference with the Ministers confident that Barlow was to continue 
as Governor-General for some months at least and that they requested 
Minto to change the draft to remove doubts about the Bengal Council.™ 
In vindication of their stand, they reminded Minto in a long letter, written 
after the crisis was over, that the latter was himself surprised at the sudden 
decision of the Government to name a new Governor-General.” Neither 
did they make any change difficult. They were throughout opposed to 
any immediate change."* ‘The only charge that could be sustained was 
that they failed to place the letter of 7 March before the Court. That 
they considered themselves to have acted honestly is borne out by their 
long letter to Fox, a copy of which they forwarded to Minto. ‘The latter 
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admitted that the former “Chairs” did not mislead the Court and that 
their construction of the conference with Minto and Grenville could be 
right.” 

The Government made many blunders. It should not have sent a 
Commission to Barlow, which made his recall difficult. Minto’s careless- 
ness in the choice of words in drafting the letter of 14 February and parti- 
cularly his failure to explain clearly the significance of the words inserted 
later in the draft did create serious confusion. In his defence, he said 
that he was in a hurry to meet an appointment on that date inserted the 
words without realizing their importance.** Throughout he: displayed 
unpardonable subservience to Grenville. Perhaps this was due to his con- 
viction that his political and personal fortune depended upon the latter. 
He became President of the Board of Control through his friendship with 
Grenville.** His mildness of disposition was no doubt a further contribu- 
tory factor. He regarded Lauderdale as a man of “a wild, and very irre- 
gular mind and character”!™ but made no objection to his nomination 
except at a very late period. Perhaps his exclusion from the cabinet pre- 
vented him from making an open objection. His attitude towards Lauder- 
dale was considerably influenced by the latter’s offer to canvas for his eldest 
son who was contesting a Parliamentary seat at the time. His behaviour 
during this dispute confirms Grant’s observation that “his (i.e. Minto’s) 
facility and impressibleness of temper may lead him into entanglements 
from which he may not have the happiest method of explicating himself.’”? 


The blame -rests mainly upon Fox and Grenville. The latter’s parti- 
sanship led him to mistrust the Directors and even to believe that they 
were determined to resume the power of administering India without the 
interference of the Government. Quite inexplicably he considered the 
attacks on Wellesley by the Directors in Parliament to be aimed against 
the Government.’ His support of Lauderdale is difficult to explain 
except in the context of restrainng Fox from attacks on Wellesley’s policy. 
His nomination of Minto was not altogether unselfish. He admitted that 
he had a personal interest and wanted the post for his brother." Fox 
was no less guilty. His persistence in supporting Lauderdale prolohged 
the dispute beyond reasonable limit. But for his illness, the affair might 
have led to a still more serious crisis. j 

Perhaps, the fundamental cause of this unsavoury dispute was the 
confused state of party politics at this time. The Ministry of “All The 
Talents” had no agreed political philosophy and was hopelessly divided.?°* 
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Otherwise how could Grenville and. Minto endorse Lauderdale’s nomina- 
tion when he stood for everything opposed to their political views? 

- In a sense, the Court stood vindicated. While opposing Lauderdale 
it expressed the fear that the practice of restricting the choice of the 
Government to a single individual for the post of the Governor-General 
might lead to consider him “as so belonging to any party as to be liable 
to be attacked or defended on that account.”1°7 

Ironically enough, both Grenyille and Minto took the same view when 
a new Ministry came to power in April, 1807. ‘The former wrote to Minto 
that he should not resign without consulting his friends at home.*®* Minto 
confided to his son Gilbert that the Governor-General should not be 
regarded as a party man and involved in the vicissitudes of the political 
parties in Britain. Rather, a Governor-General should be regarded as an 
employee of the Court of Directors and ‘not subject to the Administration 
except in an indirect manner.’ R 

A product of a crisis of confidence between the Government and the 
Court, the controversy was unnecessary and undignified. It showed how- 
ever that a united Direction could defy the Government. If it did impress 
upon the contending parties that the Governor-General of a distant colony 
should not be a nominee of the political party in power it did have a 
positive side as well, 7" 7 ; 
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The Military Tipbrtänce of Daves 
in the 19th Century 
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| JAHAR SEN 
S Barasat Government. ‘College, West Bengal 
THE acquisition of Darjeeling in. 1835 by. the East India Company was 

€| a significant. event in the. history, of, thẹe'-northern frontier of India. 
The Himalayan policy of.the East India'Company gained a new’ dimen- 
sion on account of the sensitive proximity of Darjeeling to Nepal, Sikkim, 
Tibet and Bhutan. In this paper we shall ‘try: to deal with ig subject 
FRA on the basis of some unpublished records. i 

CL aes Fe 

Throughout the nineteenth ' cefitary, Anglo-Bhirtanese rélation was 
far from friendly. The shädow: of this uneasy‘relation fell darkly upon 
Darjeeling. In ‘this report on Bhutan submitted to.the. Secretary to the 
Government of India, Foreign Department, Ashley: Eden remarked in 
1864 that. for the last‘ thirty years scarcely :a: year had: passed without the 
occurrence of outrages committed by. Bhutan ‘any ‘one .of which would 
have fully” justified the adoption of: policy of ‘reprisal- or retaliation. In 
every instance, the aggressors have-been, not the. villagers, but the Bootan 
Frontier officials, or gangs of fobbers protected and “harboured by them 
and generally led by some of. thèir imimediate ‘dependents’. In 1862 
information was received from four distinct sources of an intended: attack 
on Darjeeling. Insolent demands were’ made for Ambaree reveriue by 
Dalingoote Jungperi. A’ considerable ‘force of Bhutias‘ was marched to 
the Rungpore frontier. Simulatneous arrangements were made for cross- 
ing’ the Teesta for the purpose of attacking Darjeéling.? - Instances thus 
cah be multiplied’ to show that Bhutanese menacé ue constant irrita-" 
tion along the frontier of this ‘district. 

‘The station of Darjeeling afforded : easy EO to keep close 
watch on the situation. “The -alertness: of the government found expres- | 
sion in its various decisions of both, defensive and ‘offensive nature. The 
Superintendent: of Police, Lower Provinces, wrote: to: Mr,. Campbell, the 
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Superintendent of Darjeeling, in 1841 that he had received orders from the 
Government of Bengal regarding the establishment of a sufficient police 
force on the Rungpoor Frontier, to protect the people from the aggression 
of the Bhutanese.” The jurisdiction and authority of the Superintendent 
of Darjeeling in regard to frontier cases were also distinctly laid down. 
The letter, dated Fort William, 5th April, 1843, addressed by Mr. T. R. 
Davidson, officiating Scenery to the Government of India, to Mr. Camp- 
bell clearly pointed out:' “It was the intention of the government to limit 
your general jurisdiction to cases arising along the frontier between 
Bootan and Cooch-Behar and to leave to the magistrate of Rungpore cases 
of offence committed by inhabitants of Bootan within any part of the 
frontier excepting that which separates Bootan from Cooch-Behar.” The 
letter added: “The authority thus conferred on you was that of arbiter 
and conservator of Peace on the Bootan frontier in matters which might 
often and would generally be beyond the jurisdiction of the frontier 
magistrates”# The Government of India also thought it expedient not 
to sell arms in the vicinity of the Bhutan frontier. A directive to this 
effect was conveyed to Dr. A. Campbell in May, 1850.5 Another letter 
dated 3rd May, 1864 from the Under-Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal to the Superintendent of Darjeeling also contained similar direc- 
tions: ‘Measures should be taken to prevent the exportation into Bootan 
of arms and ammunitions including gun-powder, lead, sulphur, saltpetre, 
and to prohibit the sale of such articles to persons likely to require them 
for that purpose”. ‘This letter also contained many other important direc- 
tions. ‘I am to request you that yau will keep a watch on the Bootan 
frontier, furnish the government with such information, as you may obtain 
of the proceedings and intentions pf the Bootan Government and of its 
subordinate Officers on the frontier and be prepared for any measure of 
hostile nature that may be attempted. For this purpose you are authorised 
to employ any extra police force that may be necessary. You are specially 
directed to obtain through Cheebo Lama and by other means in your 
power accurate information on the state of affairs in Sikkim and to keep 
the government regularly advised thereof”.® Under the provisions of section 
XXII of Act XXXI of 1860 the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal prohibit- 
ed in 1865 all transport of arms and ammunition to the Districts of 
Darjeeling, Purneah, Rungpore, Dinajpore and Assam in the direction of 
Bhutan. ‘No arms or ammunition should be allowed to be carried except 
under a special pass from the magistrate.’ 

The development of a communication system, too, was sometimes 
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fiecessitated by military considerations: _The_Deputy Commissioner of 
Darjeeling submitted a proposal in 1865 to construct at.a cost of Rs. 1,500/- 
wpath along the course of the river Feesta; so as to allow it being patrolled 
from the point of confluence with Great Rungeet to the extremity of the 
district. ‘The object of opening thé path was “expressly the protection 
of Darjeeling from possible surprise attack by Booteas”.® 

Even after the conclusion of the Anglo-Bhutanese Treaty of 1865, the 
threat of trouble from Bhutan was not discounted. In 1869 acts of desecra- 
tion of the churchyard were taking place at Jallapahar, Kurseong etc. The 
main target of attack was the dead bodies of the children which were 
taken out of the graveyard and left on, the ground maimed and disfigured. 
Quite naturally the English community at Darjeeling felt shocked. In 
a letter dated 19th April, 1869, Major. Morton, the Deputy Commissioner 
of Darjeeling, submitted a detailed: report of these ghastly acts to the Com- 
missioner of Cooch-Behar and Jalpaiguri and remarked that some were of 
opinion that “the Booteas, stung by the, hatred to the English for the loss 
of country, took recourse to this novel method of retaliation.” 

Again, in 1872 various apprehensions were expressed regarding the 
probable effect of the proposed visit of Jang Bahadur to Darjeeling and 
to some other places in the vicinity. ‘The visit, however, did not ultimately 
materialize. Nonetheless, the relevant documents are interesting. Colonel 
Houghton, the Commissioner of Cooch-Behar expressed in a letter his 
deep concern on the effect of the proposed. visit of Jang Bahadur: 

“The mere idea of his visit is a cause of much alarm to the in- 
habitants. I have this day received a report that the inhabitants of the 
Dooars are burying their valuable and preparing to flee. 

‘Bhootea Durbar regards his movement with suspicion and an inti- 
mation that he was coming to the neighbourhood of the Chief pass into 
the country would increase this feeling 

“My own subjects, I am told, believed that his visit has a reference 
to.some common projects hostile to themselves connected between Sir Jang 
Bahadur and the Booteas.’’*° ‘i l 

The letter speaks for itself. ‘The threat of Nepal-Bhutan entente 
hinted in the letter is not also baseless. One of the objects of the British 
assistance to Sikkim in 1817 was-to frustrate the possibility of Nepal-Bhutan 
intrigues against the East India Company. . On' August 5, 1839 Nepal's 
secret move to form an offensive league with Bhutan directed against the 
“arts and power of the company” was communicated by B. H. Hodgson, 
Resident at Nepal to H. P, Prinsep, Secretary to the Government of India." 
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-The evidence of these precedents coupled with the attendant circumstances 
-must have whipped up the fears of the people, when they came to kany 
-about the proposed visit of Jang Bahadur. 


II 
_ In many of the official British documents of the 19th century, Dar- 
jeeling was known by the expression. “British Sikkim’. The very 


nature and extent of the frontier between British Sikkim and Independent 
Sikkim and also the cold relations between these countries heightened the 
‘military importance of Darjeeling as a frontier district. Dr. Campbell, 
‘the Superintendent of Darjeeling, was also placed in charge of the affairs 
of Sikkim. A post called the Special Commissioner for the affairs of 
Sikkim also found mention in some records and the name of Mr. C. H. 
Lushington was mentioned as the Officer-in-Charge of the post. It is 
not clear, however, what were the functions of the post. It may be con- 
jectured, however, from the analysis of some copies of correspondence of 
Lushington that the ‘collection of intelligence” might be one of its prin- 
cipal functions. That Sikkim was marked out as a troublespot for the 
frontier station of Darjeeling is borne out by the need of such a post. 
‘The incidents that culminated in and followed the detention of Dr. Camp- 
bell and Hooker are well known. Crimes of slavetrade and kidnapping 
were rampant along the Darjeeling-Sikkim border, causing thereby ten- 
sion, trouble and clashes on: both sides of the frontier.’ 

Apart from the problems of gratuitous invasion of the sanctuary of 
British dominions, Darjeeling was also faced with military problems of a 
different type, arising from the drift of events. Its strategic importance 
grew considerably with the attempts at the opening of Lhasa from 1876 
onwards. The Younghusband Misison to Tibet in 1903-4, like the ex- 
pedition to Bhutan led by Ashley Eden in 1864, highlighted some of 
the operational problems of this place. 

In- 1865 there-was a proposal for the construction of a Cantonment 
and Barracks for European troops in Darjeeling. In that connection, the 
strategic importance of Darjeeling ‘was thoroughly examined. A committee 
was appointed to consider the selection of site for this purpose. It report- 
ed strongly in favour of Brianstone in order fo combine the whole in one 
ring fence with Convalescent Depot in Jallapahar. Cecil Beadon, the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, in a Minute, dated 28th December, 1865, 
discussed the pros and cons of the problem. He thought that the mere 
civil station of Darjeeling formed but a small part of the British interest 
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to be protected on ‘the Sikkim hills, There were scattered throughout the 
district numerous tea factories and other private settlements where 
Englishmen stayed with their families. These were infinitely more exposed 
to hostile attack than the station itself.. He was of opinion that if a patrol - 
were at anytime needed in that part'of the station’ which lay nearest to 

Nepal, Sikkim or Bhutan, it would have to be furnished from a guard very 

much nearer than Jallapahar. The advantages of Sinchal as a site for a 

permanent cantonment was considered from various standpoints. He 

maintained, “‘that:as a military position, it is on the whole as good as any ` 
other, if not the very best, in the hills, that it affords equal protection to 

Darjeeling as it stands...to the extended sanatorium, which, in all proba- 

bility will be established on the Tukdar spur, to Kurseong, to Hope Town, 

to the: Cinchona Establishment in the Valley of Rungbe:and to the tea- 

plantation throughout the Province: The barracks at Sinchal command 

a view of the whole of British Sikkim as much as of Independent Sikkim, 

of nearly all the newly acquired hill territory of Bootan and of the ridge 

which divides Darjeeling and Nepal”. He’ further pleaded that- this site 

of British Cantonment could not fail to produce “a great moral effect” 

among the “barbarous and ignorant . tribes”. Subsequently this proposal 

received. the recommendation of the Commander-in-Chief. The Governor- 

General-in-Council gave the matter full consideration and requested the 

adoption of necessary measures for early and permanent construction of 

accommodation at Sinchal for:a wing of British Infantry and a Battery of 

Garrison Artillery. It was further. suggested that in constructing the 

barracks at Sinchal, these should be “so arranged as to be defensible in 

the event of any crisis in order that:a portion of the troops could move 

out,.if necessary, for offensive operation.” 


T III 

‘As the ‘Headquarters of Eastern Zone for the recruitment of thé 
Gurkha soldiers, the importance of Darjeeling is quite well known. From 
1886 to 1904 as many as 27,428 Gurkha soldiers were recruited by the 
Darjeeling recruiting ‘centre. Probably in 1890, the Recruiting Officer for 
the Gurkhas established an office in Darjeeling’. But, as early as 1857, 
Darjeeling as a recruiting ground ` had- attracted the attention of the Gov- 
ernment. In a letter dated 10th: September 1857, Mr. E. Drummond, the 
officiating Magistrate of Dinajpore, suggested ‘to the Secretary to the Gov- 
ernment of Bengal that the Sebundee Corps at Darjeeling should be raised 
to the strength of. 10 full .Companiés -with..European -Officers in- every 
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respect similar to the Kumaon and Nepalese battalion. He further point: 
ed out that this body could be raised without difficulty from the hillmen 
and might be called Darjeeling battalion. “They would in every way be 
more efficient, courageous, and trustworthy body of men than any to be had 
in the plains.” Dr. Campbell was informed in October, 1857 that he had 
been authorised in his capacity of Justice of the Peace to enlist soldiers in 
Darjeeling’*. Some of the annual reports of the Deputy Commissioner, 
Darjeeling, contain interesting information as to the exact purpose of the 
recruiting work. In the Annüal General Administration Report of 
Darjeeling for the year 1892-93, the Deputy Commissioner wrote that 
through his office 500 Nepalis were recruited for the Commissariat Depart- 
ment in Burmah and 700 for Chittagong. A certain number of Nepalis 
were recruited also for building work in Assam, for the Gurkha regiment 
and also for Lakhimpur Battalion, Dibrugarh.’’. In the Annual General 
Administration Report of the Rajshahi Division for 1897-98, it was given 
out that 672 men were recruited in Darjeeling for military service under 
the Government, of whom 439 went as muleteers on the Tirah expedition 
and 233 to the Burmah rifles and frontier hills. 200 Coolies were also 
supplied to the Lushai Survey party in Silchar for transport work." 
Darjeeling was thus a resourceful centre of recruitment. In this way, it 
provided a durable basis for Anglo-Nepalese relations. The heroic record 
of the Gurkha soldiers was the cementing bond between these two: coun- 
‘tries. Even to-day many families of the Darjecling district proudly claim 
theniselves as the co-sharers of this military heritage. 


IV 


From an altogether different standpoint, Major General D.J.f. 
Newall in his report on the Military Defence of Darjeeling, dated 4th 
January, 1872 and also in his book, Fhe Highlands of India, examined the 
strategic importance of Darjeeling. In this book, he strongly advocated the 
military colonisation of the hills. In defence of his éontention, he profuse: 
ly referred to the views of Clive, Warren Hastings, Wellington, Munro, 
Bentinck,.Metcalfe, Ellenborough, Dalhousie, Malcolm, Canning, Lawrenee, 
all of whom had strongly favoured the policy of hill colonization. But 
the stand-point of Major-General Newall is rooted in the deeper require- 
ments of military strategy. “The occupation of a ridge of mountain form- 
ing water-parting whence issue the rivers which fertilize the adjacerit low- 
lands must at once strike the eye of the military critic as the true line of 
domination of the plain country embraced within those rivers’.1* On the 
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basis of this principle which admits 6f modification owing to local causes, 
he argued that the troops in the ranges of Garhwhal and Kumaon should 
command the Doab, through Dehradun, as far even as Allahabad. The 
group of hill stations represented by Almora, Nainital and Ranikhet 
should command Rohilkund, Oude and as far as the Ganges. Applying 
the same test, troops at Darjeeling should command south-east Tirhut 
and Bengal as far as Brahmaputra. ' 

- Another aspect of the importance of Darjeeling is easily discernible. 
In the event of rupture with Nepal, Newall believed, this station would 
constitute the refuge of the whole ‘district and might be much pushed to 
maintain itself. Moreover, there are several splendid plateaus in 
Darjeeling and across the Teesta suitably adopted for this purpose. If 
the situation so demanded, an arrangement could be made with the 
“Durbar” of Independent Sikkim by which, in consideration of a pension 
or money gratuity, the country up to the frontier might be acquired. 
Major General Newall fondly hoped. “The country up to the granite walls 
of Thibet would then’ be ours, and available for settlement, and I scarcely 
know of any country more calculated to form a refuge or “military circle” 
such as I have suggested. In this fine hill district, then, since Nepal and 
valley of Khatmandoo cannot be availed of-—I ‘would suggest the estab- 
lishment of a Grand Southern Military Reserve Circle for Bengal,” 


y: 

The suggestions of Major General Newall are not based simply on 
some hypothetical propositions. The expansionist designs of the Gurkha 
rulers were facts of history. Foreign Department Secret Consultations Nos. 
9—10 and 11—14 dated 22nd August, 1838 contain significant references 
to “Offensive demonstrations on the part of the Nepal Darbar” exposing 
Darjeeling to the danger of aggression and the necessity of ‘some precau- 
tionary measures." The Asiatic Intelligence, Calcutta, of November, 
1838 reported an alarming rumour that'a party of Gurkhas had taken 
possession of “Nogra” (Nagree ?), ‘a fort’ ten miles from Darjeeling and 
considerably within the British territory, where they were said to be 
stockading themselves. The same journal gave in February, 1839 an 
account of the state of insecurity at Darjeeling. It wrote, “The people 
have got it into their heads that the Goorkhas are arming and collecting 
in great force in the neighbourhood of intended sanatorium; a sort of 
panic is the result...The worst part of the business, however, is that the 
greater portion of the workmén...have absconded, although considerable 
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advances of pay have been made to them.” The threat of Nepalese aggres- 
sion in Darjeeling from the very beginning of its development as a 
sanatorium was a lingering problem to the men at the helm of affairs 
there. At that stage, the Sebundy Sappers, a local corps for Darjeeling, 
had to be reorganised to meet this challenge. At the instance of Captain 
Gilmore of Bengal Engineers, two Companies of Sebundy Sappers were 
raised primarily to provide necessary: labour for the settlement of 
Darjeeling. In 1838 Gilmore got sick and Lieutenant Robert Napier was 
ordered to relieve him. “Just then our relation with Nepaul became 
strained”, writes Lieutenant Napier, “ahd it was thought desirable to 
complete the Sebundy Sappers with men from the Border Hills unconnect- 
ed with Nepaul-Garrows and similar tribes.’’? 

It is true that since the acquisition of Darjeeling, no Anglo-Nepalese 
wart or skirmishes actually took place on the Darjeeling frontier. But un- 
easiness prevailed.’ On 12th October. 1854 the Superintendent of Darjeeling 
apprised the Government of India that the Nepalese troops had been 
ordered to occupy Sikkim. At that stage, this intelligence was founded 
upon’ rumour only. Nevertheless, G. Edmonstone, Secretary to the Gov- 
ernment of India, wrote to Major G. Ramsay, Resident at Nepal, on 27th 
October, 1854, “The British Government cannot permit Nepal to possess 
itself of Sikkim, whether permanently or temporarily. It is resolved to act 
up to the treaties which were long ago framed to that effect and you are 
hereby authorised, if you see occasion, to communicate that resolution to 
the Durbar in courteous but very decided language.” In a subsequent 
letter dated 14th November, 1854, Edmonstone asserted, “we have no 
ground as yet for apprehension though we may see reason for vigilance.”** 
Again on 29th October, 1854 Dr. Campbell informed Edmonstone that 
rumours of an invasion of this territory by Nepalese forces are universal.” 
The invasion would take -place within‘a month with simultaneous move- 
ment on the plains and in Darjeeling. In reply dated 7th November, 1854 
Dr. Campbell was told that the government “sees no occasion to apprehend 
any such mad design and would not move troops so as to increase the 
panic which is endemic at Darjeeling.”* `’ 

Four years after this, on 9th September 1858, Dr. Gaa reported 
to Captain Byers, Secretary to the Governor-General-in-Council, that Jung 
Bahadur was planning an invasion of Darjeeling. He emphatically added 
that two Nepalese armies would take the field against the British after 
the Dusserah festival. Captain Byers however held that the reported pros- 
pect of the invasion of Darjeeling had had: no foundation.* Another letter: 
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dated 26th September, 1858 from Dr. Campbell to A. R. Young, Secretary 
to the Government of Bengal, disclosed “continuous intelligence” by, 
persons coming from Nepal regarding the intention of the Nepal Darbar 
“to attack Darjeeling simultaneously with a hostile descent on the plains 
in aid of the rebels and to appropriate territory withheld by us although 
that was the promised reward of Jung Bahadoor’s assistance”. Similar 
intelligence was also received from Dinajpore. Dr. Campbell took steps 
through the police to guard the three roads leading from the Nepal Hill 
Frontier to Darjeeling and one from Nepal tarai leading to Pankhabary 
at the foot of the hills. He also asked Major G. R. Hopkins, Commanding 
Troops, Darjeeling to “instruct Captain Trevor to go on with the defen- 
sive arrangements at the Depot.” In this case too the Government of India 
maintained that the apprehension of the Nepalese attack was baseless and 
expressed profound confidence on the friendly assurances of Jung- 
Bahadur.** 

On August 28, 1878 the Government of India was informed of the 
Nepalese military preparations all along the Darjeeling frontier. It was 
reported that they had stationed 500 men at Ilam, 500 at Dunkottah and 
250 at Olangorn on the Sikkim border besides a cordon of officers and 
men to prevent all exports of products, oil, grains etc. They had raised 
recently 32,000 recruits who were being steadily drilled. The Government 
of India, however, was of opinion that “these stories are likely to be very 
great exaggerations,” but considered it “advisable to maintain an effective 
check upon attempts of the Nepal state to import arms through India.” 

In section I of this article we have already referred to the apprehen- 
sion expressed regarding the probable effect of the proposed visit of Jung 
Bahadur in 1872 to Darjeeling and other places in the vicinity. ‘The 
problem had an interesting precedent in 1860. In that year Jung Bahadur 
expressed his desire to penetrate, for the purpose of shooting games along 
the foot of the hills, for about 32 miles beyond the banks of the Teesta, 
after that river enters British territory. Dr. Campbell wrote to G. Ramsay, 
British Resident at Nepal, that the encampment of Maharajah Jung 
Bahadur in the tarai portion of the district would cause consternation in 
all the neighbouring districts and also political embarrassment. Ramsay 
emphatically asserted in his reply dated 19th December, 1860 that Jung 
Bahadur had “no idea of entering Bhotan than he had of marching to 
China.” He added: “The history of our politilal relations...for the past 
11 or 12 years forbid the belief that he has any. intention of breaking faith 
with us...He is keenly sensitive to the distrust which has always been 
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displayed towards him in the Darjeeling direction,...and had this oppor- 
„tunity, of shewing the people in those parts how absurdly unfounded their 
panics are, been taken, I think it would have laid the foundation of better 
feeling upon the border, not only between the local authorities, but be- 
tween the people of the two countries.” On the next day, Ramsay, on the 
plea of “the difficulty of procuring supplies” requested Sir Jung Bahadoor 
not to continue his trip beyond the Nepalese boundary. He added, “I, 
therefore, beg that if Dr. Campbell addresses you upon this subject and 
asks you not to cross the frontier into the Province of Darjeeling, you will 
at once conform to his wishes.’** 

The point that emerges from the narration of these events is that the 
authorities in Darjeeling took the Nepalese threat of aggression seriously 
but the British Resident at Katmandu and the Government of India 
sincerely placed reliance on the friendship of the Nepal Darbar. ‘This 
does not, however, imply that the Government of India was oblivious of 
the security of Darjeeling. 


VI 


In the history of the northern frontier of India the fate of Nepal, 
Sikkim, Tibet and Bhutan is very closely interlinked. The destiny of 
Darjeeling, too, deepended to a great extent on the mutual relationship 
of these Powers. It is in this context and particularly in the background 
of Gurkha militancy and Bhutanese depredations that the British Govern- 
ment had to frame its strategy in Darjeelong, military and political. “The 
situation in Darjeeling in the midst of Lepcha Sikkim made it an ideal 
observation point from which to keep on eye on the relations between 
the Lepchas and the Gurkhas which promised to be a danger to the peace 
of the frontier.’”*° The relation between Nepal Darbar and Sikkim Rajah 
was far from friendly and so, the object of the treaty of Titalya (1817) was 
“to wedge in Nepal as it were by territory belonging to an ally, and thus 
prevent her encroaching eastward.” Sikkim also offered Darjeeling as 
a gift to the British to win her friendship. In 1833 Charles Metcalfe ex. 
pressed his disapproval of the propoesd acquisition of Darjeeling. He was 
afraid this would provoke the open hostility of the Gurkhas. Hodson, 
on the other hand, advocated that, as Darjeeling was the easiest route from 
Nepal to Sikkim, its acquisition would surely thwart the expansion of 
Nepal and confer other advantages too.” ‘Thus, viewed from different 
standpoints and even from opposite standpoints, the strategic location of 
Darjeeling evoked interest at the initial stage of its growth as a hill-station, 
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The miscelläny of events at the successive stages of its history helped- to 
aggravate its military importancé which has not diminished in the least 
till to-day. | 
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Harshavardhana of Kanauj has 
received the full light of history 
because of the availability of a 
number of epigraphic, numismatic 
and other source-materials bearing 
on the problems of his reign. The 
inscriptional evidence left not 
only by Harshavardhana himself 
but also by his predecessors and 
contemporaries, and the large 
number of literary works taken 
together make Harshavardhana the 
most well-known king of ancient 
India. Indian historians like 
Panikkar, Mookerji, Tripathy and 
Majumdar have written excellent 
biographies of Harshavardhana. 
Dr. R. C. Majumdar, in particular, 
has made the most incisive study 
of the whole complex of materials 
bearing on the life, times and 
activities of Harshavardhana. His 
assessment of: the conquests of 
Harsha, the extent of his Empire 
and other such controversial ques- 
tions has not been refuted on any 
convincing ground. And to that 
extent no further contribution has 
yet been made in any other work. 


Book Reviews 


The! present work will be very 
useful as a survey of the broad 
spectrum of scholarly opinions on 
all the topics of Harshavardhana’s 
reign, 

The chapters of the book have 
been planned methodically. The 
book begins with an examination 
of the source-materials ; the whole 
bulk of the Chinese sources has 
been utilised for the first time in 
this | work. The book then deals 
with the political history of 
northern India in the second half 
of the 6th Century A.D. and the 
history of the Vardhanas at length, 
which provide the background to 
the irule of Harsha, the builder of 
an empire. Then follows a chapter 
on |the extent of his empire in 
which a very critical study has 
been made of all the authoritative 
views held by earlier writers on 
the| subject. The- chapter on 
Harsha’s administration is very 
comprehensive and that on the 
principles of polity is refreshingly 
y. The section on Indo-Chinese 
issions and the death of Harsha- 
offers analytical appraisal 
of ithe Indo-Chinese contacts of 
the; period in the light of ‘ten 
hitherto unused Chinese works’. 

‘The book appears to be the 
first modern full-length history of 
Harshavardhana. Dr. Devahuti 
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claims that the study is not 
centered on the king but is based 
on the wider approach of finding 
the impact on each other of the 


ruler and his time in the back- - 


ground of a continuous political 
tradition. The impact as- stated 
has not been clearly indicated, and 
the theory of the continuity of 
political tradition which has been 
propounded, rests on the princi- 
ples of polity as enunciated in 
ancient Sanskrit texts. But this is 
a point on which the treatment 
could have been more factual and 
thematic. It is very difficult to state 
to what extent continuity of 
political tradition as reflected in 
the Artha Sastras and other 
Sanskrit works had influenced the 
polity of Harshavardhana. The 
author fails to achieve comparable 
insights with respect to Harsha’s 
policy and the diverse political 
streams from which it was derived. 
Panikkar was right in stating that 
the epoch of Harshavardhana saw 
the rise of new states in India. 
Assam, Bengal, Bihar, Kashmir, 
western Punjab, Valabhi, not to 
speak of the south, had become 
quite viable and strong, and 
Harsha was not successful in 
reducing them to complete submis- 
sion. In this context, the Mandala 
system which the writer has em- 
phasised cannot also explain all 
the complicated issues of the 
structure of Harshavardhana’s 
empire. Historical geography of 
that time, which has not entered 
into the treatment of these prob- 


lems, could have given the study 
much greater perspective. Harsha- 
vardhana has also been described 
as the last of the Hindu-Buddhist 
monarchs. This is an expression 
which requires a detailed account 
of. the interplay between the 
Hindu and Buddhist systems. The 
discussions on philosophical and 
political ideas of the time lack 
depth, more background materials 
were necessary to indicate the 
directions of early-medieval In- 
dian polity. 

On the whole, however, as a 
piece of historical scholarship this 
work has great merit. It is well 
documented and researched and 
the different source materials have 
been handled with confidence and 
skill. There is an up-to-date biblio- 
graphy of books and journals and 
of original Sanskrit, Buddhist and 
Chinese texts covering sixteen 
pages. The short bibliography for 
Chinese primary and secondary 
sources is particularly useful to the 
scholars and enhances the book’s 
appeal. The index is very exhaus- 
tive. 


S. B. CHAUDHURI 
University of Burdwan 
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The author dedicates his book 
to his colleagues and pupils at 
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Sandhurst. He depends very natu- 
rally, almost entirely, on British 
official sources. The reviewer, has 
some acquaintance with military 
records and political consultations 
connected with wars waged by the 
British in India and he appre- 
ciates their thoroughness. Mr. 
Pemble knows the technical side 
of the art of war and he has made 
excellent use of all available 
official information. There are 
detailed maps illustrating military 
movements. The narrative flows 


easily but the reader must take the- 


trouble of consulting the maps. 

There is one drawback. There 
is nothing to indicate what was 
taking place on the other side of 
the hill The:reviewer had the 
good fortune of seeing the state 
record office in Kathmandu but he 
does not know the language of 
these records and he is not in a 
position to say whether records in 
the Nepalese language are avail- 
able that would throw new light 
on the British invasion of ‘Nepal. 
But some new information from 
Nepalese sources would: be very 
welcome. We all thought that the 
topic of the Dardanelles campaign 
in the first world war was exhaust- 
ed for years to come on the basis 
of a thorough study. of British 
records. But we now find that an 
American scholar has made an 
entirely fresh contribution to the 
subject by exploring the French 
archives. 

Mr. Pemble treads on unfami- 
liar ground in his chapter on 


Himalayan trade. An elaborate 
discussion of Indo-Chinese trade 
relations has no great relevance. I 
rubbed my eyes when I read 
“Hindu culture is essentially mar- 
tial in spirit (Gandhi's interpreta- 
tion of the ethic of nonviolence to 
mean the prohibition of war being 
a modern departure)”—p, 30. The 


. Gurkhas’ perfunctory religion no 


doubt left them free of the restric- 
tions which ritual imposed on 
other Hindu soldiers. This might 
have misled Mr. Pemble. ‘This 
generalization is surprising in its 
incorrectness. Mr. Pemble writes, 
“Moorcroft had discovered that 
Russian agents were active in 
Kashmir and helping to discipline 
Ranjit Singh’s  army’—p. 71. 
Moorcroft must have been delud- 
ing himself or his informant must 
have, misled him. How many 
Russian adventurers were to be 
found as trainers in the Sikh army 
in 1812? 

Special attention should be 
drawn to Mr. Pemble’s remarks 
about the causes of China’s retreat 
twelve miles from Kathmandu in 
1792. This might ‘have been due 
to causes not mentioned by the 
author. In Tandon’s Nepal there 
are some excerpts from Chinese 
records translated into English: 
“Even if more territories had been 
obtained: as they were more than 
a thousand distances from the 
frontiers of Ual Tsing it would 
have been, very difficult to culti- 
vate and govern them. As for 
ordering, simple people, even if 
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they obtain a thing the land will 
not be governed”. (reference to 
Tibetans’ inability to hold it). 
According to another Chinese 
source quoted by Landon, “At that 
moment our troops had just suffer- 
ed a reverse whereas the enemy’s 
country presented more and more 
dangers to them. Besides after the 


8th month, big snow in the moun-: 


tains would make the return most 
difficult. Therefore the rebels 
request for surrender was granted”. 
The Gurkhas were unaware of 
these logistic difficulties of the 
Chinese which might have com- 
pelled them to retreat in any case 
just as they did not know in 1816 
how much havoc dysentry was 
creating in the army of Ochterlony. 


But all this is peripheral. As 
an account of the British invasion 
of Nepal this will remain perhaps 
the best military history for years 
to come. 


N. K. SINHA 


INDIAN CIVIL JUDICIARY IN 
MAKING 
By Chittaranjan Sinha 
Munshiram Manoharlal, Delhi 
209 pp. Rs. 27.00 


The author traces the deve- 
lopment of the structure of civil 
justice from Wellesley to Bentinck. 
He carefully records the changes 
in the Cornwallis system of civil 
justice during these years. He 


depends largely on private papers, 
parliamentary reports and Bengal 
judicial consultations. 

The writing of administrative 
history shows a stereotyped struc- 
tural approach. The British system 
of judicial administration became 
the best that money could buy. 
Administrative history is an arid 
waste without a study of the social 
effects of institutional changes. 
How much was “native” life effect- 
ed by these changes ? The Pancha- 
yet system, arbitration, zamindari 
justice were primitive in character. 
But there was little scope for 
“Chicanery, perjury and forgery” 
in this primitive system which 
suffered from other defects. The 
author might have traced the 
growth of litigiousness during 


these years and shown how govern- 


ment’s income from the sale of 
judicial stamps steadily increased 
and the streamlined system served 
those who indulged in bribery, lies 
and falsehood. He nowhere men- 
tions the ill-paid “native” amlas of 
law courts on whom the British 
judges depended. They supple- 
mented their meagre pay by taking 
bribes. But most of these people 
came from the same social classes 
as those from which came munsifs, 
Sadr Amins, Principal Sadr Amins 
and later Deputy Collectors, With 
the increase of their emoluments 
this subordinate judiciary became 
incorruptible. A study of the 
system of civil justice is significant 
in the context of its social conse- 
quences, 
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I should point out a historical 
error which the author might have 
easily avoided. He has read Dr. 
Pandey’s not very honest book on 
Sir Elijah Impey. It finds a place 
in his bibliography. He should 
know that Maharaja Nandakumar 
was not accused of the crime of 
forgery. He was charged with the 
crime of -publishing a forged 
document. The forgery of the will 
was the work of Padma Mohan in 
the interest of the family of 
Bolaki Das, the deceased banker. 
Padma Mohan himself was dead 
when the case was instituted. The 
author writes S.D.A. for Sadr 
Dewani Adalat and S.N.A. for 
Sadr Nizamat Adalat. I do not 
think that the press could save 
even one page by using these 
abbreviations throughout this 
book. 


N. K. SINHA 


GREATER INDIA: FACT, FIC- 
TION AND FETISH: A 
CRITIQUE OF OUR FORE- 
IGN RELATIONS, 1947-62 
By Nirmal C. Sinha 
Bhagalpur University 
80 pp. Rs. 8.00 


Mr. ‘Nirmal Chandra Sinha, 
who was director of Namgyal Insti- 
tute of Tibetology at the time of 
the pubilcation ‘of this book, deli- 
vered ‘these three lectures at 
Bhagalpur University. He draws 
pointed attention to “inadequate 
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reading and inaccurate knowledge” 
which has served as our tools of 
‘diplomacy. ‘The first lecture is 
entitled—"Indian Culture across 
the Himalayas”, the second “In- 
side Asia”, the third “The Legacy 
of Greater India 1947-62”. 


We get a clear picture of the 
history of Buddhism in ‘Tibet. 
“The waters of the Ganga made 
fertile the arid steppes of inner 
Asia.” The ‘Tibetan alphabet deve- 
loped and Chinese ideograph 
could not be introduced into 
Tibet. The palm leaf format of 
India was adopted and the Pott or 
Sanskrit Punthi and not the 
Chinese scroll prevailed in Tibet. 
The Tibetans have to their credit 
massive achievements in transla- 
tion from Sanskrit to ‘Tibetan. 
The Tibetans were anxious “to 
affiliate all the values of life to 
Indic context” (p. 18). 


The second lecture, section IV, 
gives us the definite conclusion 
that the “impact of Buddhism on 
Chinese mind was rather periphe- 
ral and if it even deeply affected 
the converts, the number of such 
was few.” In‘view of the failure of 
Indic civilization in China contra- 
dictions between China and Tibet 
remained a distinctive feature of 
Asian history. | 

The last lecture tells us that 
“the recruits into our foreign 
service were enjoined under the 
Prime Minister’s authority to read 
-Panikkar’s Asia and the Western 
Dominance as a sort of office 


Q + 
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manual. They should have been 
advised to read Vivekananda and 


Radhakrishnan to have an idea of 


the stuff they were expected to 
project abroad.” India’s moralistic 
posture was a great blunder. It 
weakened India’s position in Asia 
more than anything else. He ridi- 
cules the Buddha Jayanti celebra- 
tions held at New Delhi, which has 
no historical association with 
Buddhism. The scholarly advisers 
of the foreign office drew up a 
programme of publicity which in- 
cluded varieties of Chinese but 
omitted altogether Japanese and 
Tibetan. Buddhism, as a means of 
statecraft, was of no use. The 
author concludes: “If India is to 
aim at greatness it should not be 
on the ancient tracks of greater 
India. For nearly one generation 
India has spoken to the world 
about her past greatness and her 
moral role. This holier-than-thou 
image must be abandoned”. 

The author could have easily 
found a publisher who has better 
sense of printing and get-up than 
the Bhagalpur University. 


N. K. SINHA 


SOCIALISM IN INDIA 
Edited by B. R. Nanda 
Vikas Publications 
299 pp. Rs. 35.00 


In a seminar held under the 
auspices of the Nehru Memorial 
Museum and Library papers were 
read on “Socialism in India 1919- 
39”. This volyme contains . ten 


seminar papers selected by the 
editor: Socialism in India, 1919- 
1939: A Retrospect; The Com- 
munist International and Indian 
Politics; The Rise of Soviet 
Russia and Socialism in India, 
1917-29 ; British Labour and the 
Indian Left 1919-39; Nehru and 
Socialism in India 1919-39 ; Socia- 
lism and Foreign policy thinking, 
1919-39 ; The Ideoleogical Deve- 
lopment of the Revolutionary 
Terrorists in Northern India in 
the 1920’s; Agrarian Movements 
in Bihar and Bengal 1917-39 ; Im- 
pact of Socialism on Marathi litera- 
ture during the Inter-war Years ; 
Impact of Socialist Ideology on 
Telegu Literature between the 
Wars. The editor hopes that this 
volume will help to contribute 
some new facts and new insights. 
Most of the papers are informative. 
If the reviewer thinks that he does 
not get new insights that may be 
due to his own lack of insight. But 
we should congratulate the contri- 
butors for the total absence of 
jargon. Research in Indian history 
in the twentieth century has not 
made much progress. These semi- 
Nar papers prove that a group of 
Indian scholars have begun to 
study various aspects of it and 
attention is not concentrated mere- 
ly on the history of our freedom 
movement. 

The reviewer, while expressing 
his appreciation, is constrained to 
draw attention to some short- 
comings of some of these papers. 
The paper on Nehru and social- 
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ism is perhaps the Weakest: The 
writer says nothing that' every 
advanced student of modern 
Indian history does not know. 
This essay is selected for special 
attention because it shows the 
worst fault of a historian: the 
tendency to ‘keep back facts. He 
writes, “stimulus to thinking on 
the economic model of socialism 
was provided by the formation of 
the National Planning Committee 
towards the end of 1938 under the 
Chairmanship of Nehru himself” 
—p. 132. The idea was first moot- 
ed by Subhas Chandra Bose in his 
Presidential address. He first 
thought of Sir M. Visvesarya as 
the Preseident of the Committee 
but he felt that Gandhian opposi- 
tion to planning would be less if 
he put Nehru at the head. Nehru 
was then away in Europe. The 


wording of this sentence is such | 


that credit for originating this 
goes to Nehru. Does his position in 
history depend on this belittling 
of the contribution of another 
historical personality ? But this is 
not an isolated instance. We have 
found this tendéncy to keep back 
this fact in the writings of some 
other persons also. A student of 
history should know that truth 
will out. 

In the paper on revolutionary 
terrorists in northern India atten- 
tion is focussed on their socialist 
understanding of society. They 
were failed socialists but they have 
their assured place in Indian 
history not because of their vague 


site Stress on this aspect of 
their socialism perhaps puts history 
out of focus. They enabled 
Mahatma Gandhi to tell the 
British at the second Round Table 
Conference, “Will you not see the 
writing that the terrorists are 
writing with their blood?” It 
helped. In this context at the risk 
of irrelevance—this -has nothing to 
do! with’ socialism in India—I 
would request the Nehru Museum 
and Library to organize another 
seminar on revolutionary terrorism 
in |India. I hope to be excused if 
I refer to a line of thinking which 
is very relevant to-day. Kitchener 
told Minto quite frequently that 
it ‘was ‘unrealistic to worry about 
outrages committed in Bengal. 
He explained that he drew no 
soldier from that unwarlike pro- 
vince where, if necessary, he could 
easily scotch sedition by ruthless 
means. He said that he was much 
more concerned with outrages 
committed by Punjabis because 
they were the fighting classes from 
which the government drew its 
army. The I.N.A., led and organis- 
ed! by a Bengal Revolutionary, 
who was not a terrorist, gave the 
British a traumatic experience 
which helped the cause of inde- 
pendence in its own way. But this 
underestimate of revolutionary 
se rorism in Bengal [Bangla Desh] 

perhaps ingrained in military 
thinking from Kitchener to Ayub, 
Yahya and Tikka Khan. I should 
tell Dr.' Nanda that he is perhaps 
not quite correct when he writes 
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“we may all be socialists now, as 
we were all nationalists once”. 
Would it not be more correct to 
say that we are socialists as also 
nationalists ? 

N. K. SINHA 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
VIDYASAGAR 
Edited by Arabinda Guha 
Ananda Publishers Private Ltd, 
Calcutta 
236 pp. Rs. 21.00 
Foreign £1.10/$5.00. 


In December 1841 Vidyasagar 
began his official career as Sherista- 
dar of the Bengali department of 
the College of Fort William. He 
resigned from government service 
on 3 November 1858 as Principal 
of Sanskrit College. In a busy 
official career he wrote hundreds 
of letters. A large number of them 
have been printed. Mr. Guha came 
across seven hundred unpublished 
letters. He has selected 323 of 
them. He writes in his introduc- 
tion that some routine type letters 
have been included as specimens. 
The letters are chronologically 
arranged. In an appendix the 
editor also gives 146 unpublished 
letters. 

Mr. Guha has been awarded 
Rabindra Memorial prize for his 
work “Karunasagar Vidyasagar”. 
He is indefatiguable in the pursuit 
of historical materials. Very few 
people have any aptitude for this 
type of back-breaking work. The 
figure of Vidyasagar which emerges 


from this official correspondence 
resembles the popular image of 
the great Indian. The most sur- 
prising thing about his official 
correspondence is that his English 
is so terse, so effective and so 
elegant that we wonder how this 
scholar reared in our old Sanskrit 
traditional culture, could acquire 
such a style. ‘There are so many 
quotable extracts in this official 
correspondence, In a book review 
it would be sufficient if I quote 
only one of these extracts which 
appears to me to be typical. 

Letter no. 702 dated 20 March 
1851 from Eshwar Chandra Sarma, 
Principal of the Sanskrit College 
to F. F. C, Hayes, officiating Secre- 
tary to the Council of Education, 
paragraph 4—“‘There is no direct 
prohibition in the Shastras against 
the Shudras studying Sanskrit lite- 
rature. The only portion of it from 
the perusal of which they are ex- 
cluded are the sacred writings. But 
there are not wanting authorities 
which allow them this privilege. 
From certain texts of the Bhaga- 
bata Purana clear inference may 
be drawn to show that they are 
privileged to read the above work 
which is acknowledged to be a 
divine revelation and to be the 
essence of the Upanishads, the 
sacred portion of the Vedas”.. He 
gave this opinion even though the 
professors of the institution were 
opposed to the admission of the 
Sudras. 


N. K. SINHA 
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SELECT PAPERS MAINLY IN- 
DOLOGICAL: HARINATH 
DE 
Compiled and edited by Sunil 
Bandopadhyay 
Sanskrit Pustak 
Calcutta, 1972 
Price Rs. 25.00 


Bhandar, 


A publication of the writings of 
Harinath De is in itself a good job. 
It reveals the informed mind and 
varied interests of the great scho- 
lar and linguist who passed away 
prematurely, aged barely 34. What 
adds to the value of the work is 
the Introduction giving, in out- 
lines, the life story of the distin- 
guished linguist and the biblio- 


graphy of his writings, both pub- 
lished and unpublished, under six 
heads—edited texts, abridged texts, 
compilations, translations, studies 
and criticism and miscellaneous 
writings, besides a list of papers 
read (but curiously enough none 
published except one) before the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal between 
1908 and 1910. A perusal of the 
writings reveals on the one hand 
the extraordinary scholarship of the 
author in the domain of indologi- 
cal studies and leaves on the mind 
on the other the sad impression 
that cruel fate should have denied 
the promises their legitimate ful- 
filment. 

N. R. RAY 





NOTES FOR OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


In spite of its name Bengal Past and Present is a journal for historians 
working on Asia, with special reference to the modern Indian sub-conti- 
nent. 


Articles and correspondence concerning them should be addressed to 


Dr N. K. Sinha, 

Editor, Bengal Past and Present, 
85-A Ekdalia Road, 

Calcutta 19, India. 


It will help the printer considerably if articles are typed on one side 
of the paper only and double-spaced and if they do not exceed 25 pages 
or 7,000 words in length. References to notes may please be numbered in 
a single series, right through from 1 to the last number, and placed at the 
end. Numbering in the text is to be superscripted and not bracketed. 

As a guide to future researchers reference to a book should mention, 
in the following order, the name of the author or editor, the title, the 
volume number, the relevant edition, the date and place of publication, 
and the relevant pages. Reference to unpublished source-materials must 
mention, but only at the first occurence, where they are available. In case 
of repeated references to the same source, the reference may be ab- 
breviated, but there should be a list of abbreviations. Non-English words 
as well as titles of books and journals ought to be underlined. The use of 
cf. ibid., loc.ctt., op.cit, and the like, convenient as these are, may be 
avoided if the author is hazy about what they mean. 

Please use single inverted commas except for quotations within 
quotations. Quotations should keep the spelling used in the original 
documents, Square brackets like these [  ] are to be used for the author's 
own insertions and comments. Omissions in the middle of a quoted passage 
should be indicated by three dots ; by six if a whole passage is skipped. 

We do not presume to advise our contributors on points of style, but 
of course we welcome articles that are at once scholarly, original and 
readable. 

HIREN CHAKRABARTI 
Assistant Secretary 
Calcutta Historical Society. 





. CALCUTTA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


ANNUAL REPORT 1971 


I beg leave to place before you the Annual Report for the year ended 
on the 31st December 1971. As you know, this year saw the completion 
of the 64th year of the Society’s existence. Bengal Past & Present which made 
its first appearance in 1907 saw in the year under report the publication of 
its 90th volume, serials numbered 169 and 170. The number of institutional 
subscribers in 1971 has gone up slightly, but I regret to have to say that the 
number of individual subscribers, instead of going up, has gone down, partly 
because a number of subscribers have left India on retirement. Their places 
have not been filled in. The subscription collected for 1971 totals a sum 
of Rs 3799.77 in addition to rechvery of arrear subscription amounting of 
Rs. 1061.84. This is at a par with the average collection of annual sub- 
scription for the last several years. 


Itihas, however, continues to be a heavy liability, There has been, not 
only. no appreciable addition to the list of subscribers, but the amount of 
subscription due from those to whom the journal has been sent during the 
year under review has shown an alarming tendency to increase. In fact, the 
amount collected under the head of 1971 subscription, a total of Rs. 612.60, 
is not adequate to meet the cost of printing even a single issue of the journal, 
leaving apart incidental expenses of correspondence and despatch. 


Finances, as such, still pose a very serious problem. The Government 
Grant in favour of the Society on account of publication of Journals con- 
tinues to be the same, viz. a recurring Grant of Rs. 1000/- for Bengal Past 
and Present. A special grant fof Rs. 1500/- was sanctioned and paid by the 
State Government for 1968-69, 1969-70 and 1970471. But we are yet to receive 
any,response to our appeal for the renewal of the Grant for the current 
financial year. The amount of grant for publication of Bengal Past and 
Present thus remains same as it was years ago, inspite of the fact that the 
cost of production has gone up five times. The only redeeming feature about 
our finances is that our efforts to enlist advertisement have fetched us a sum 
of Rs 1300/-. This has gone some way in meeting our deficit on account of 
Jtihas. I take this opportunity of conveying our sincere thanks to Mr, A, 
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Ray of Metal Box Co. of India Ltd. for the help rendered us in availing our- 
selves of the patronage of several reputed business firms of the country, 

I am happy to recall that in the year under Report the Society was able 
to organise, through the initiative of Dr. Arun Dasgupta, a series of public 
lectures. The first lecture in the 1971 series was delivered by Shri Soumyendra 
Nath Tagore on ‘Bangalee O Bangla’ at the Cathedral Parish Hall on May 
13, 1971. On July 19 Professor Samik Banerjee gave us an illustrated talk on 
Intellectual and Artistic expressions of protest in inter-war Europe in the 
auditorium of the Indian Management Association. This was also the venue 
of a lecture on Indo-Nepal Relations through the Ages by Professor Jahar Sen 
delivered on the 23rd August. On the 10th September was held in the Asiatic 
Society’s Hall a meeting to condole the death of Professor Muhammad Habib 
of Aligarh. The participants in the meeting were Professor Sukumar Ray, 
Professor Jagdish Narayan Sarkar and Dr. Barun De. I offer our thanks to 
the distinguished speakers for their response to our invitation to speak on 
topics on which they have specialised. 


Messrs Lovelock & Lewes have been associated with the Society as its 
Honorary Auditor for long years. During the last five years they audited the 
Society’s accounts at a token fee. But owing to certain self-regülatory measures 
recommended by the Institute of Chartered Accountants of India they have 
conveyed to us their inability to audit the accounts of the Society with 
effect from 1972. I take this opportunity to convey, on behalf of the Society, 
its deep appreciation of the help and cofpperation extended during the last 
several years. ‘Thanks are also due to our Bankers, Mercantile Bank Ltd., for 
acceding to Our request to convert our current into Savings Bank account. 


It is my melancholy duty to refer to the death of Mr. Harihar Sett, the 
eminent historians who was associated with the Society for long years as Vice- 
President and Hony. Member. We gratefully recall the help and guidance 
he rendered to the Society and the deep interest he took in its activities. 


We are thankful to the office-bearers of Bangiya Sahitya Parishad for 
their active co-operation in the publication of ‘Itihas. Our thanks are also 
due to the authorities of the Asiatic Society for having permitted us the .free 
use of the Society’s Hall for holding our public lectures. We welcome this 
step as a means of bringing the Asiatic Society and our own Society in closer 
contact with each other. 


I would remind the members of the initiative taken by the Society in 
observing the Centenary of Sir Jadunath Sarkar in December 1970. As a sequel} 
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to the celebration, we have been authorised by admirers and relatives of the 
great historian’ to approach the Union Education Ministry with the request 
that the house in which Sir Jadunath lived in his last years and died, may be 
made available to the Society as a gift through purchase by the Government 
of India from its present beneficiaries, The Ministry’s reaction to the proposal 
is beitig awaited. 

The work of compilation of the Index to ‘Bengal Past and Present’ and 
the ‘collection of Sir Jadunath’s articles scattered in various, periodicals and 
publications is in progress. we 


To all my colleagues in the Executive Council, to all our members, sub- 
scribers and patrons I extend my warni thanks for their kind co-operation. I 
would conclude with the hope that the new set of offjce-bearers and Executive 
Council, the members will be presently called upon to elect, will be able in the 
coming years to improve upon their record and serve a wider community of 
scholars all lover the world, through its journals and academic activities as 
envisaged in, its objectives. 


| N. R. RAY 
Hoñy. Secretary 
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CALCUTTA HISTORICAL 
‘Statement of Receipts and Payments 


RECEIPTS: | 
Rs. P. Rs. P. 
To Balance as at Ist Jus 1971 


In hand : bona Us | 463.56 
In hand A Je “Itihas z se jé 427.58 
With Mercantile Bank ‘Ltd. 

On Current Account ds we : 5,645.88. 

On Fixed Deposit sis ses 4,000.00 
Subscription , 

1970 ee Je os . 1,061. 84 

1971 zt a ose ’ 3,799.77 

1972 : ne 2, she 446.65 5,308.26 
Subscription A/c. ‘Itihas RER is 612.60 
Sales o a à ie , 

Old copies of pue ss is 805.61 

Itihas oes Le 112.00 917.61 
Income from Advertisement 1,300.00 
Government grant from the State of West 

Bengal for PRE ss ie 3,500.00 
Bank Interest’ Si sie 179.00 

Rs. 22,354.44 


AUDITORS’ REPORT : 


We have examined the above statement of Receipts and Payments of. the 
Calcutta Historical Society, for the year ended 31st December, 1971, with the 
books and vouchers of the Society and have found it to be in accordance 
therewith. : 


Calcutta, i LovELOCK & LEWES 
29th March, 1972 Chartered Accountants. 


ANNUAL REPORT 


SOCIETY 
for the year ended 31st December, 1971. 


PAYMENTS: 


By Pes Charges 
oe s 
tihas 
Postage, Stationery and | Gonveyance 
Postage—Itihas 
Auditor's Fee in 
Establishment Charges 
Bank Charges oT 
Meeting Expenses 
Balance as on 31st December, 1971 
Cash in hand oie 
Cash in hand (Itihas) 
With Mercantile Bank Ltd. 
On Savings Account . 
On Fixed Deposit Account 


Rs. P. 


68.42 
208.83 


7,933.04 


4,000.00 


Rs. 
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Rs. P. 


5,103.49 
2,897.47 


966.54 

88.70 
100.00 
650.00 
147.95 
190.00 


22,354.44 


PUBLICATIONS 


ITIHAS 


A JOURNAL IN BENGALI 
Three numbers a year 
Edited by: 
Dr. R. C. MAJUMDAR 
Dr. N. K. SNHA and 
Pror. A. TRIPATEH 
Annual Subscription—Rs. 8-00 ' 


For enrolment please advise: Itihas Karyalaya, Cossimbazar House, 
©" 302 Upper Circular Road, Calcutta 9 


LITTLE’S 


House of Jagat Seth 


Edited with Introduction by 
Dr. N. K.: Sina 
Rs. 15-00 (Indian): £1/$3-00 (Foreign) 


Please write to: Orders may also be placed 
with : 


HONY. SECRETARY A 
CALCUTTA HISTORICAL SOCIETY Dasgupta & Co Pvt. Ltd. 
54/3 College Street, 


33/1, Amherst Street, Calcutta 9 Calcutta-12 
All enquiries and correspondences re: advertisement in Bengal 
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In 1971 Dunlop’s Our product: wre now exported 


to 71 countries. In 1971, we 
achieved an all-time export” 


export earnings record and earned Rs. 3.34 





















crores — 9 % over 1970. And 

. crossed all this in the face of stiff inter- 
national competition MOP ; S vi 
Rs. 3.34 crores — From automotive and aero tyres ma countries 


to cycle tyres and tubes; from the existing markets and develop 










y fan and vee belts to transmission new ones. ; 
9.77 more than belting and braided hose, we i 
1970 exported to 4h d $ 
Yugoslavia, to : 
Venezuela. 


Bensons 2433A/3 


electrical stampings - 
laminations 

strip wound cores 
pressed metal components _ 






alloy & special steels | 
free cutting steel E 
bright steel bars $ 






alloy & special steel forgings | 







high tensile bolts & nuts 
alloy steel bolts & nuts 

ild steel bolts & nuts 

| self tapping screws 
‘wood screws 
machine screws 
semi-tubular & tubular rivets 
safety pins 

cotter pins 






_ Gues t Keen Williams Ltd | a 


The crop growers. 






_ Shaw 
Wallace ga 


produce what the country needs most: 


f The experience Shaw Wallace has gained in various operations in 
O0 India for over a hundred years is now being utilised in actually produ- 
cing vital farming needs. Today Shaw Wallace is a manufacturing 
company producing fertilizers, sprayers, agro-chemicals and pesti- 
cides. Products that help build a bountiful harvest. A rich harvest 
3 that will go to feed the millions of people in this country. 
In other spheres too, Shaw Wallace makes an active contribution. 
Animal feeds for cattle and poultry farming. Wines and spirits for 
pure enjoyment. Shaw Wallace also markets Glue and Gelatine for 
textiles, pharmaceuticals, photography, food and Yeast for the 
bread-making industty. 
Shaw Wallace's stated objectives : active participation in the nation’s 
pursuit of progress. 
SHAW 
wactaca in tune with India’s needs. 
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GENERATORS 
OF SKILL . 


Skill is the human factor in industry—the basis 
of rising standards of productivity and quality. 


To achieve a progressive level of skill and 
ensure receptivity to improved methods Metal 
Box has instituted training and incentive 
schemes for its employees. With rewarding 
. results. Metal-Box employees’ have figured 
prominently in the National Shramvir Awards, 
inthe All India Trade Tests and in training pro- 
jects conducted by government and Industry. 


_' And Metal Box's efforts extend beyond Its 
,- Own personnel. Métal Box has trained men on 
lcs’ ° behalf of government organisations and tech- 

- + nical colleges, - Métal Box also collaborates 


un E q with customers and suppliers to help them 
, Mo aicc : Loperate with greater skill. Activities such as 

: | tes aro spécial commitment at Metal Box 
X -and help to generate skill for industrial growth, 
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the ‘made for each other’ blend 
set the filter trend! wuss 


Rs 1.20 for 10, Rs 2.40 for 20 
subject to local taxes 
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We think our workers are 
entitled to more than a fair deal. 
So, in addition to job security, 
they enjoy many other benefits, a 

- number of welfare amenities. 

But this is not all. 

We also recognise the workers’ 
need for self-development by 
offering higher job opportunities. 


we have qualifying trade tests, 


at our Technical Institute 


Our strength is in our people 
as much as in our steel. 


ae TATA STEEL 


for which free training is offered 


at Jamshedpur. Here, 10,000 have 
received technical training so-far. 


To make promotions impartial, ` 
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The pioneer in the manufacture of 
industrial gases, welding equipment 
and consumables in the country, IOL 
keeps abreast of the latest advances 
all over the world. 


The Research and Development Wing 
of IOL adapts what is relevant in 
international expertise to the Indian 
environment and introduces it in the 
Indian market. 


ee i ` m That is why IOL is playing such an 
the hallmark of quality and port in e inten economy. 


expertise in the fields of to industry—in the private, the public 


and defence sectors alike. 


industrial gases and welding mac, "homes 
toceis7a Indian industry needs INDIAN OXYGEN 2222 
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